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HOLYROOD: EDINBURGH CASTLE: MELROSE: ABBOTSFORD: DRYBURGH. 


Tuere is hardly a street in the old town of Edinburgh that has not 
its traditions, and the entire locality is alive with historical associations 
of the most intense interest: yet there is no student either of romance 
or history but gives to the time-honored precincts of Holyrood and its 
ruined Abbey Church the precedence over all others. How many 
wanderers from every region of the earth have traversed the old 
thoroughfare of the Canongate to visit these venerable piles! In the 
words of one of the sweetest of our own poets : 


‘Pricrims, whose wandering feet have pressed 
The Switzer’s snows, the Arab’s sand; 
Or trod the piled leaves of the West, 
My own green forest-land.’ 


Holyrood Palace is a gloomy-looking structure, with pinnacled turrets 
and a dark exterior that sends a chill tothe heart. The existing palace 
consists of the north-western towers, (the remnant of the royal dwell- 
ing of Queen Mary,) and the more recent structure erected by Charles 
the Second. The palace built by Charles is‘a quadrangular building, 
having a square court in the centre. At either extremity is a massive 
equare tower, four stories high, having three circular towers or turrets 
at its exterior angles, which rise from the ground to the battlements of 
the main tower, terminating in conical roofs. These two great towers 
are connected by a receding screen or range of buildings, of mixed 
architecture, which is considerably lower than the interior sides of the 
quadrangle, so that the pediment of the eastern side is distinctly visible 
to one looking at the western elevation. In the centre of this front is 
the grand entrance, composed of four Roman Doric columns, over 
which are sculptured the royal arms of Scotland, below an open pedi- 
ment, on which are two reclining figures, the whole surmounted by a 


small octagonal tower, terminating in an imperial crown. Passing 
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through the gateway, you enter the inner court, which is surrounded by 
a piazza having nine arches on each side. 

For a consideration, (the universal ‘ open sesame,’) we were vouch- 
safed tickets of admission, and soon were ascending the gloomy stair- 
case, leading to what is known as Darnley’s apartments. There is 
nothing very remarkable in these rooms save some hideous-looking 
portraits of the Hamilton family, so celebrated in Scottish history. 
There is in one of these chambers an original portrait of Charles the 
Second, an ill-looking fellow,. upon whose coarse features lust has 
stamped its unmistakable seal. Returning through Lord Darnley’s 
apartments, and leaving them by the left-hand door of the Audience- 
Chamber, we ascended a still narrower and darker stair-way, to enter 
what historians, poets, and novelists have combined to render the most 
interesting suite of rooms in Europe, the apartments occupied by Mary 
Queen of Scots. The first is the Presence-Chamber, where, on all state 
occasions, Mary held her receptions. The roof is divided into paneled 
compartments, adorned with the initials and armorial bearings of royal 
personages, and the walls are hung with ancient tapestry, the color of 
which, however, has been almost obliterated by the uncourtly hand of 
Time. A few of the old embroidered chairs, that once graced the 
chamber, still stand against the walls. A large double one is shown, 
with the initials of Mary and Darnley worked at the top by the 
Queen’s own hands, and which once stood upon the raised platform of 
the throne of Scotland. There is a painting, suspended near the 
ancient fire-place, said to be of Mary, and taken in the very dress she 
wore the morning of her execution ; but the face is clearly not hers. 
It looks in its sharpness, and with the red hair curled so primly at the 
temples, more like the portrait of her hateful rival and persecutor, 
Elizabeth. An old state-bed, worm-eaten, and with its embossed vel- 
vet curtains now mouldering and moth-eaten, stands in one corner of 
this room : it is the one upon which Charles the First slept the night 
after his coronation in Scotland ; and on it, some years after, reposed 
that graceless young scamp, Prince Charles, who set all the Scottish 
maidens’ hearts a-beating, and Scottish claymores flashing. It was in 
this chamber that stern reformer Knox had his insulting interviews 
with Mary, when, to use his own language, ‘ he knocked so hastily upon 
her heart as to make her weep.’ Visions of the many thrilling scenes 
enacted in this old audience-chamber come thronging upon the mind, 
as you stand within its precincts. Here Mary received the homage 
from many a noble Scottish heart ; but oftener from hearts that even 
in the presence of their fair Queen were hatching treason against her 
realm and person. It was over this old floor of oak the ruthless mur- 
derers dragged the screaming Rizzio, torn from the private closet of his 
sovereign, to breathe out his life in the passage adjoining, just at the 
head of the stair-case. From the audience-chamber you pass by a low 
door into the Bed-Chamber of Mary. The ceiling is divided into panel- 
ed compartments, of diamond form, adorned with the emblems and 
initials of sovereigns, and the walls are hung with decaying tapestry. 
The historical and romantic associations connected with this chamber 
render it undoubtedly the most interesting chamber in the palace, and 
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the melancholy and faded aspect of the chamber itself is in admirable 
keeping with its tale of sorrow and crime. It is a mournful-looking 
apartment now, with its wretched paintings still suspended over the 
mantle, its shreds of silken tapestry fluttering mournfully from the 
walls, and its high-backed and grotesquely-carved chairs attesting its 
former magnificence. Here stands her bed, where care so often visited 
the unquiet pillow, its once beautiful canopy in rags, its carved oaken 
posts worm-eaten, and the richly-embroidered coverlid that once adorned 
it in shreds. Close by it stands a large round basket, once used by the 
unfortunate Queen to hold the baby-linen of her son. Upon a stand 
near the window is her work-box, once no doubt very elegant, as it was 
a present from the young Dauphin of France, before her marriage, but 
now bearing but few traces of its former magnificence. [I lifted the lid 
and looked into the tarnished French mirror that had so often reflected 
her fair face. Those were the only happy days she ever knew. Poor 
Mary! those days she spent in sunny, vine-clad France, loving and be- 
loved. How often she must have gazed mournfully at this box, recall- 
ing, as it did by its presence, those halcyon days of youth and happi- 
ness, there, in that gloomy palace of Holyrood, gone, never to return ! 
Doors lead into two small turret-shaped chambers from this bed-room : 
that on the left, as you enter, leads into a small chamber Mary used as 
a dressing-room and oratory. Her altar was erected here, and they still 
show the large and exquisitely-carved candlesticks that held the candles 
that burned before it. A few articles of the toilet may still be seen 
upon the table, and an old French mirror, with its silvermg gone and 
frame decayed. The door upon the right opens into that memorable 
chamber where Mary was seated at supper with Rizzio, the Countess 
of Argyle, and one or two others, when Ruthven, armed to the teeth, 
with other conspirators, rushed into the chamber, and in spite of the 
protecting arms of Mary, one of them (Douglas) stabbed the unfortu- 
nate Secretary over her shoulder, then dragged him through her bed- 
room into the presence-chamber, in one corner of which they dispatched 
him with fifty-six wounds. The story of that memorable murder I be- 
lieve to be briefly this: Mary was seated in the little turret-chamber 
adjoining her bed-room, at one of those small parties, in the easy cheer- 
fulness of which she took great pleasure. Beside her were the Count- 
ess Argyle, her sister, and one or two others, with Rizzio. No noise is 
heard, no suspicion entertained. The palace is surrounded by several 
adherents of the conspirators, under Morton. A private stair-case leads 
to Mary’s bed-room from Darnley’s apartments below, and by this the 
yout Maida ascends and seats himself by his Queen, and with the 
easy familiarity of the husband, puts his arm round her waist. Shortly 
after, in stalks Ruthven, in complete armor, his face ghastly alike with 
sickness and ferocity. Mary sternly demands the cause of the intrusion, 
and haughtily orders him to quit the apartment; but ere he can reply, 
the door opening into the bed-room is crowded with men bearing torches 
and brandishing weapons. The next instant, Kerr, of Falconside, 
with George Douglas, a kinsman of Morton’s, rush into the little cham- 
ber, dash down the table almost upon the Queen, then dart upon Riz- 
zio, who in a moment sheltered himself behind Mary, holding her gown 
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with the grasp of despair, and screaming out: ‘ Justice, Madam ; spare 
my life.’ For a moment his appeal and entreaties keep them back ; 
but Darnley, seizing the Queen, tries to tear Rizzio’s grasp from her 
gown, upon which Douglas, snatching Darnley’s dagger from its sheath, 
stabs Rizzio over the Queen’s shoulder, then left it sticking in his body. 
Like furious hounds, the rest of the conspirators rush then upon their 
prey, rudely tear him, shrieking and struggling, from the grasp of the 
Queen, on through the bed-chamber, stabbing him as they went, until 
in one corner of the presence-chamber he breathed his life out from 
fifty-six gaping wounds. 

Mary sat trembling and wailing till the cessation of the uproar mani- 
fested that the murder was accomplished, and then wiping her eyes, 
said : ‘I will now study revenge.’ Shortly after, Ruthven, staggering 
into the closet, demanded wine. ‘It shall be dear blude to some of 
you,’ said the outraged Queen. The other assassins escaped from a 
widow on the north side of Darnley’s apartments, fled over the garden, 
and escaped by a small lodge known as ‘ Mary’s Bath,’ (which still 
may be seen,) and where a few years since a rusty dagger was found 
sticking in a plank, deeply corroded with what appeared to be blood. 

It would be hard now, in looking at the little turret-chamber where 
the above-described scene was enacted, to imagine it could ever have 
been the favorite retreat of royalty, although traces of its former splen- 
dor are discernible in the fragments of silk-hangings still fluttering 
from its walls. It is a gloomy-looking spot now, and seems blasted by 
the dreadful tragedy once enacted within it. A portrait of Rizzio hangs 
over the door — a sweet, melancholy face, with large, lustrous Italian 
eyes ; and one, in gazing at it, cannot wonder that such a face should 
captivate the too susceptible heart of Mary. In one corner is a helmet 
and a breast-plate, very much rusted, said to have been worn by Ruth- 
ven when the foul deed was done. As we passed out again through 
the presence-chamber, in one corner, just by the head of the stair-way, 
our attention was called to a large stain upon the floor, said to have 
been caused by the blood of Rizzio. It evidently once was part of the 
presence-chamber, and has been partitioned off from that room, said to 
have been by Mary’s direction, to hide this terrible memorial of the fate 
of her secretary from sight. It is a large stain, but not larger than 
would be produced by the crimson fluid streaming from fifty-six gaping 
wounds ; and when it is remembered that the body lay there all night, 
one can readily believe this story about the stain to be true. 

We passed down from Mary’s apartments, through the quadrangle, 
into the ruin of what was once the Royal Chapel of Holyrood. It isa 
magnificent ruin, with its long rows of clustered columns, still retain- 
ing many of their richly-carved capitals entire. The aisles are literally 
floored with sculptured grave-stones, some of which belong to the 
period when the Chapel Royal was converted into the Canongate Parish 
Kirk ; but the most of them have the elaborately-carved cross, indicat- 
ing the resting-place of the abbots of the old monastery. Many are the 
historical associations connected with this chapel. Within these walls 
many kings and queens of Scotland were crowned. At the eastern ex- 
tremity of the chapel, under the great window, Mary, in an evil hour, 
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plighted her troth to the foolish and dissipated Darnley. The door-way 
of the chapel is a noble, high-arched and deeply-recessed one, having 
eight shafts on either side, with capitals composed of birds and gro- 
tesques, with mouldings rich with flowered and toothed ornaments, and 
belongs to the best years of the early English style in Scotland in the 
latter part of the twelfth century. Above the door-way, and between 
the central windows, is a tablet, inserted by Charles the First, bearing 
the following inscription : ‘ He shall build ane house for My name, and 
I will stablish the throne of his kingdom for ever.’ The grave of Riz- 
zio is pointed out in that part of the chapel-floor which, by the intrusion 
of the palace-buildings, has been formed into a passage leading to the 
colonnade. Here a flat, gray stone, with some faint traces of sculpture, 
covers the remains of the ill-fated Italian. The masks of the old door- 
way may still be seen that opened into a private passage leading up to 
Mary’s apartments, and through which the conspirators found entrance. 
As they passed through that holy place, one would have thought that its 
sanctity must have overpowered their guilty souls, or at least they would 
have hesitated before they sent poor Rizzio to his last account, 


‘In the blossom of his sins, 
With all his imperfections on his head, 
Unhouseled, unanointed, unanealed.’ 


After remaining about an hour at Holyrood, we left for the old Castle 
of Edinburgh, driving through the Canongate, once so famous in the 
old town, passing Saint Giles, the house where Knox lived, and from 
whose window he so often preached to the people ; the site of the old 
Tolbooth, so celebrated in ‘The Heart of Mid-Lothian,’ until we arrived 
at our destination. From the lofty ramparts of the castle we looked 
down upon the most beautiful city in the world, surrounded by scenery 
that cannot be surpassed. Turning our steps towards the castle, we 
sought immediately for the chamber in which the regalia of ancient 
Scotland are preserved. Ascending a dark stair-case, we were admit- 
ted into a small arched room, without windows; in the centre of this 
room, upon a velvet cushion, with the light of eight gas-burners flash- 
ing upon them, surrounded by a circular railing, reposed in silent ma- 
jesty the ancient regalia of Scotland — a crown, a sceptre, a sword of 
state, the Order of the Garter, bestowed by Elizabeth upon James the 
Sixth. The sceptre fairly blazed with jewels, while the rich diamond 
circlet of the beautiful velvet crown or cap, flashed back in myriad rays 
the brilliant light to which it was exposed. We looked with deep in- 
terest upon these emblems of the buried majesty of Scotland. That 
crown had once pressed the fair brow of Mary, and that sceptre felt 
the grasp of her beautiful hand. It was only a few years since that 
these regalia were discovered walled up in this very room, and inclosed 
in an old oaken chest, which is still shown. Descending to the cham- 
ber below, we admired the portrait of Mary, taken of her ‘ in her sweet 
’ prime,’ when in the lovely land of France, just before her marriage with 
the Dauphin. It is a sweet face, shaded by the richest nut-brown hair, 
and lighted by a pair of soft hazel eyes, that suffering had not dimmed. 
No description can convey any idea of the loveliness of that sweet face. 
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It was in this room that she gave birth to her son, James the First. 
An original portrait of the royal pedant hangs here — a long, thin-faced 
man, with a brow where time and sorrow seem to have driven their 
ploughshares deeply. 

The next morning, we were off for Melrose, Abbotsford, and Dry- 
burgh. The ride to Melrose abounds in scenery of the most varied and 
picturesque character. Fifteen miles from Edinburgh, we noticed the 
ruins of Bothwell Castle, where Bothwell held Mary in durance, after 
her capture. We arrived at Melrose about noon, a most charming vil- 
lage, nestling in the loveliest of valleys. A ten minutes’ walk from the 
station, down a little narrow street, brought us face to face with the 
celebrated ruin. 

‘ Like some tall rock, with lichen gray,’ 


it rose before us. Aside from its situation, which is by no means in its 
favor, it is the loveliest ple of monastic ruins the eye can contemplate, 
or the imagination conceive of. The windows, and especially the 
glorious east window, with all its elaborate tracery, are unsurpassed as 
specimens of Gothic architecture. In the old cloisters are seven niches, 
exquisitely ornamented with sculptured foliage, and reminding one of 
those lines of Scott, so life-like in their description : 


‘Spreaprnc herbs and flowerets bright 
Glistened with the dews of night; 
Nor herb nor floweret glistened there, 
But was carved in the cloistered arch as fair.’ 


Each glance at the superb east window recalled in like manner the 
stanza from the same poem : 


‘Tue moon on the east oriel shone, 
Through slender shafts of a stone, 
By foliage tracery combined ; 
Thou woulifat have thought some fairy’s hand, 
"Twixt poplars straight the osier wand 
In many a freakish knot bad twined, 
Then framed a spell, when the work was done, 
And changed the willow wreaths to stone.’ 


The carved figures and heads which abound throughout the ruin are 
many of them very curious. There is the representation of a cripple 
on the back of a blind man, in which the pain of the former and the 
crouching of the latter are expressed in stone with a power seldom seen 
in painting. Close to the south window is a massive-looking figure, 
peering through the ivy, with one hand to his throat ; in the other he 
frasps a knife, while a figure below holds a ladle, as if to catch the 
blood from the self-inflicted wound. Not far from this is a group 
of merry musicians, and blended with some of the most exquisite 
tracery round the windows, is the figure of -a sow playing on the bag- 
ipes. 
7 The form of the abbey is that of a cross; pinnacles terminate the 
buttresses of finest workmanship, and the rows of clustered columns, 
among the finest in England. If there is any defect in Melrose Abbey, 
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it is that it looks too perfect for a ruin. Give it but a roof and pave- 
ment, and you have a most perfect Gothic cathedral. 

Leaving Melrose, we took carriage for Abbotsford, about five miles 
distant. It was not long before we came in sight of the poet’s retreat. 
The scenery around is fine, and every mountain and streamlet seemed 
to tell of the departed bard. There were the Eildon hills; there the 
Gala water, chafing as it joins the Tweed ; and yonder ‘the braes of 
Yarrow,’ and the vale of Ettrick. 

The house occupies the crest of the last of a broken series of hills, 
descending from Eildon to the Tweed, whose silvery stream it over- 
hangs. The grounds are richly wooded and diversified with an endless 
variety of bushy dells and alleys green, while through all the beautiful 
bright river gives an exquisite finish to the picture, such as needs no as- 
sociation whatever, only its own intrinsic loveliness, to leave its image 
indelibly impressed upon the mind. Entering the grounds through a 
lofty archway in the substantial wall that surrounds them, you ap- 
proach the mansion by a broad and trellised walk, overshadowed with 
roses and honeysuckles. The externals of the house defy description. 
At either end rises a tall tower, and the one totally different from the 
other, while the entire front is nothing but an assemblage of gables, 
parapets, eaves, indentations, and water-spouts, with droll faces, painted 
windows, and Elizabethan chimneys, all flung together in the perfect 
wantonness of irregularity, and yet producing to the mind a more pleas- 
ing effect than some perfect samples of architectural propriety. A noble 
doorway, the fac simile of that once belonging to the royal palace of 
Linlithgow, where Mary was born, admitted us into the lofty hall, 
lighted by two large windows, each pane deeply dyed with glorious 
armorial bearings. This apartment is about forty feet in length and 
twenty in breadth, which last is also the height. The walls are of 
dark, richly-carved oak, and the roof is formed by a series of pointed 
arches, from the centre of each of which hang richly-emblazoned ar- 
morial shields. The floor of this hall is paved with black and white 
marble, brought from the Hebrides. Magnificent sets of armor ; a hel- 
met and cuirass of one of the Imperial Guard, with a hole in the centre 
of the breast-plate where the death-dealing bullet entered at Waterloo ; 
a profusion of swords in great variety, and spears of every shape and 
pattern, occupy the niches, or are suspended from the walls. Here too, 
in very bad taste, are the last clothes Sir Walter wore, inclosed in a 
glass case. From this hall we passed into the private study of the 
poet, a snug little room, with cases filled with choicest books of refer- 
ence. There stood the high table upon which so many of his charm- 
ing works were written, and from the ink-stand towered the pen, made 
from an eagle’s quill, the last he ever used. A small gallery runs 
round this apartment, leading to the door of his bed-chamber. From 
this small study of the poet you pass into the Library, a most magnifi- 
cent apartment, fifty feet in length, and thirty in height and width, 
with a projection in the centre opposite the fire-place, from which a 
most charming view is had of the surrounding country. The roof is of 
richly-carved oak, as are also the book-cases, which reach high up the 
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walls. The books all appeared to be most elegantly bound, amounting 
to some twenty-five thousand volumes, and most admirably arranged. 
I was attracted by a Montfaucon, in fifteen volumes, the gift of George 
the Fourth to the poet, the royal arms richly emblazoned on the covers. 
Connected with the library was the Armory. Here was an endless 
variety of curious weapons : Rob Roy’s gun ; Hofer’s blunderbuss ; the 
pistols of Napoleon, captured at Waterloo; and divers Indian spears 
and tomahawks. From the armory we passed into the breakfast-cham- 
ber, a favorite haunt of Sir Walter’s, and I believe the very room in 
which he died. There are some charming views from its windows of 
the surrounding hills, and the ‘ silver-flashing ’’ waters of the beautiful 
Tweed, meandering through the meadows below. In this chamber my 
attention was riveted to a painting of the head of Mary Queen of 
Scots, on a charger, sketched the morning of her execution, shortly after 
her head had fallen beneath the headsman’s axe. The head is laid 
upon the centre of the charger, and placed in an oblique position, with 
the ghastly neck nearest the spectator, so that the nose is fore-shortened 
and the nostrils front you. Such a position is a very difficult one for 
artistic effect, yet the artist, with all these disadvantages, has accom- 
plished wonders. In spite of the fore-shortening, in spite of the livid 
hue of death, the face is superlatively beautiful ; and in looking at it, 
one can believe almost any tale of her witchery. The dark hair, 
parted on the noble brow, rolls downward in luxuriant waves, as if to 
hide the ghastly evidences of decapitation. The nose, of the finest 
Grecian form, descends from the broad brow, which bears that ‘ width 
of ridge,’ Lavater says, ‘is worth a kingdom.’ The eye-brows are 
arched and narrow above the closed eye-lids, from beneath which you 
can almost fancy you discern the gleam of dark, melancholy eyes. 
The mouth is slightly open, and though somewhat swollen by suffering, 
is of exquisite formation. The whole picture is terrible yet lovely —a 
perfect image of death by violence, and beauty unsubdued by pain. 
An adjoining apartment contains portraits of the Scott family, and two 
most interesting ones of Sir Walter, when a babe, and a boy of twelve. 
In the face of the boy, one may read ‘that the child is father of the 
man.’ 

From Abbotsford we drove through a most charming country to Dry- 
burgh Abbey, some seven miles from Melrose. It is a venerable pile, 
very much defaced by the hand of time, and hardly worth the visit, 
save as the last resting-place of the wizard, whose spell had been upon 
us all the day. The poet sleeps beneath a low table monument, in one 
of the transepts, and many an ‘ added stone’ beside him shows where, 
cut off in life’s prime, sleep the sons and daughters of his house, that 
house, he had the weakness to believe, he would establish.in glory for 
countless generaiions. When one remembers how Scott hungered an‘ 
thirsted after a title, how he longed to be the founder of a noble house, 
and then looks down upon the tablets in that ruined transept, the line 
of the Christian poet comes forcibly home : 


‘ He builds too low who builds beneath the skies.’ 
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A BAPPY HEART. 





BY SURREY EZENE. 





THE glowing sunset slowly wanes 
To faintest purple o’er the bay ; 
And, like a conqueror, the day 
Dies proudly, clothed in crimson stains. 


And, wafted soft o’er glimmering fields. 
The languid south wind whispers low, 
Of shadowy dells, where lilies grow, 

And faint wild roses incense yield. 


In affluence of joy I said : 

‘We over-rate the ills of life, 

Who count it but a passion strife, 
And pass the sun-shine for the shade.’ 


‘Oh! let the poet’s brow be wreathed 
With cypress, not with laurel bright ; 
For all the moans of grief and night, 

And scorn of life, his songs have breathed 


‘Rocking us in the lap of life, 
With plaintive-dirges, sorrow-stained, 
We lose, in rhapsodies of pain, 

The joy with which our world is rife. 


‘The roughest path is never found 
So desert-wild, so flinty-sharp, 
But some pale ray will gild the dark, 
Some blossom shed its sweets around. 


‘Here in fair Nature's presence bright, 
With ecstasy I number o’er, 
As nuns upon a convent floor, 

The rosary of all delight. 


‘The careless carol of a bird, 
Dew-sprinkled morns and solemn nights, 
The stealthy shades and slumb’rous lights, 
All things by which the heart is stirred. 


* And childhood’s fair and tender prime, 
Grown glorious in the mist of years; 
A rainbow spans the very tears 

Remembered in that blissful time. 


‘ And oft, from mountain-heights of truth, 
To loiterers in the valley near, 
Rings out some song of noble cheer, 
That thrills them with the strength of youth. 


‘ As from some old cathedral tower, 
The solemn bell that measures time, 
Ushers a year of golden prime, 

And knells the evils of the hour. 
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To dream is common ; but to indulge in ‘ waking visions,’ in which 
the mind, while in the immediate possession of its power, revels in 
strange fancies, is perhaps rare. Some there are to whom these imagin- 
ings have become so familiar, that like friends on equally intimate 
terms, they are often unheralded, and it may be unwelcome, visitots. 
With proper cultivation, no habit of the mind is capable of a growth 
more rapid than the one under notice ; while it may be there is none 
other which, even at the acme of its power, is less easily controlled than 
this when it has passed the limit of a prudent extension. 
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‘ And shall I sing of world’s renown, 
Of those who, climbing faint and high, 
Breathe freer in a clearer sky, 
But find their laurels turning brown ? 


‘Or fickle Fortune’s fairy gold, 
Which many clutch with eager hands, 
And dreams of state and spreading lands, 
To see it vanish from their hold? 


‘Or shall I chant thy praises, Earth ? 
Ah! no. All impotent and weak, 
Before thy might I cannot speak, 

[ feel my song so little worth.’ 


My theme is greater than my lay ; 

I cannot herald weaker joys, 

For echoes of a haunting voice, 
That pledged true love to me to-day. 


dl, (Ils) 1855. 
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‘ Lert somnia vana 
‘ Amabilis insania, et mentfS 
Gratissimus error.’ — Horacr. 





In the possession of this faculty, (if we may call it such,) they are 


happiest whose mental pictures are ‘ still-life’ copies of ideal perfection : ' 
for if the mind must be divided in those solemn moments when it were 
best it should be absorbed in its immediate theme, these certainly would a 
move it least; nay, would perhaps, in their subtile quickening of the 
spirit, assist it to a deeper feeling of the sacredness of its occupation. 
And if these Eden-bowers, these Hesperidean gardens, ever-blooming, 
these Elysian plains, do need celestial peopling, and straightway, when 
it is done, it shall seem that all were coéxistent, the enchanter is still 


happy; for only the more certainly will his nature be refined and 
spiritualized. 


Others there be who, if not made more spiritual, are at least rendered 


happier and more cheerful by gay and mirth-provoking visions, humor- 
ous conceptions, and odd fancies. If the proclivity to these be duly 
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regulated, and does not become morbid through excessive use, (which, 
from the great temptation to indulgence, may easily be the case,) the 
possessor of so delightful a power is truly to be envied. To render 
powerless for the time the sting of disappointment, to dissipate for a 
season the clouds of melancholy, to banish at will the many cares of 
life, behold the ever-ready specific! Or be the wish but to amuse one’s 
self or friends, how shall it be accomplished more readily or more ac- 
ceptally than by so guiding the fancy as to secure the greatest number 
of pleasing and mirth-pregnant images, to the exclusion of every thing 
sombre and melancholy ? 

Other some, haply few in number, shall seem to have been ‘born 
out of due season, by such strange powers do they seem possessed. 
Weird phantoms, at their bidding, fill the brain ; unearthly shapes do 
rise, changing ceaselessly ; and old, familiar objects seem to add a 
second nature to their own, fulfilling strangest offices: nothing seems 
itself. Fatal gift ! whose exercise is rarely attended with pleasure, and 
which, when it shall have become ungovernable, may be the source cf 
the most exquisite misery ! * 

With that possibly still rarer number whose mental vagaries may be 
said to embrace all these distinctions, must be classed the writer hereof. 
Not that his seraphic visions are the envy of angels, nor that his gayer 
fancies have hastened the demise of his too susceptible friends, nor yet 
that gloomy and terrible visitations have accelerated his own; but in 
the course of a life which has not been very long, his ‘ waking dreams’ 
have worn a complexion so varied, that he is eminently justified in thus 
asserting the versatility of his ‘ talents.’ 

Assuming the first person, 1 am immediately ¢onscious of an acces- 
sion of modesty so great as must preclude the citation of many ‘ illus- 
trations.’ 


FesritF affections, more than others, are remarkable for the intellec- 
tual phenomena which frequently attend them. Even when the at- 
tacks of some of these are not severe enough to disturb the reason, it is 
easy to perceive, that more or less, they affect the mind —tinging its 
dreams, and shading, with light or heavy pencil, its conceptions. Often 
the fancy, which before had seemed -to sleep, arouses and springs into 
active life. Finding its mortal enemy so weak, the spirit, as it were, 
throws off its chains, and revels for a while in freedom. 

One afternoon, while recovering from the prostrating effects of a fever. 
I sat musing in a ferry-boat, which was crossing New-York bay. Sud- 
denly I looked and saw that the clouds were beautiful. While dense 
enough to soften somewhat the rays of the sun behind them, still they 
appeared so airy, insubstantial, and dream-like, and their outlines were 
so worthy the tracing of the divinest pencil, that I forgot, in the in- 
tensity of my enjoyment, this lower world and its grosser forms. Fancy 
soon endowed that golden vapor with its complement of life. Exalted 
shapes sprang from their shadowy hiding-places ; seraphic faces shone 





* Hogartu, who never was excelled in the humorous and grotesque, had so far indulged a pas- 


sion for caricature that the faces and forms of his most intimate friends appeared to him distorted. 
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in that heavenly light ; beauteous eyes beamed their sweet and soft 
effulgence ; and as through a shining veil, angel-wings did seem to play 
with the sun-light, and toss it to me in very wantonness. 

And I beheld a tableau. There were three divisions; and one 
showed me a sitting figure — a woman with a countenance blending 
gentleness and dignity, and worn with watching. One hand was press- 
ed to her forehead, as if in pain; and with the other she held that of a 
man, whose head, with the face upward, rested in her lap. She was 
gazing anxiously on his worn features, and marking the slow and Techle 
pulsation that told of his waning powers. The features of both were 
noble, and their postures such as a Grecian sculptor would have con- 
ceived. Behind them towered threatening clifis with their craggy 
peaks: and the surrounding scenery wore a look of gloom, as if in 
sympathy with the sufferers. 

And at a little distance I saw a fuller picture. The position of the 
two figures had changed somewhat, and there were many accessory 
ones. The man lay extended on a couch, his head raised upon a pil- 
low, and around him clustered sorrowful-eyed friends. The one who 
had before appeared at his head was still there ; but with face averted 
and clasped hands, her whole frame revealing the unutterable agony of 
her soul. Above appeared angel-faces, wondrous in their beauty, some 
saddened with a sorrowful sympathy, others radiant with loving antici- 
pation. Upon these the eyes of the dying one were fixed earnestly, and 
his face, in its expression, seemed gradually to put off the earthly and 
to assume the heavenly, quickened by the touch-stone of a heaven so 
near. 

Glancing aside for a moment, I beheld a sight which filled me at 
once with awe and wonder and delight. The woman was alone, and 
still remained in the attitude last described ; but above appeared the 
glorified form of the man, borne heavenward on angels’ wings, and sur- 
rounded by a countless escort of shining ones. From a place of glory 
streamed the golden light upon this wondrous throng, and a ray, in pass- 
ing, touched softly the brow of the grief-stricken mortal below. Oh! 
what a picture! As I saw it about to vanish, I mustered a strong in- 
clination and turned away, that the whole might be preserved in my 
heart of hearts, in undiminished and transcendent beauty. I looked 
about me hopefully, but alas! earth geemed but cold and uninviting. 
I could then have died. 

With thy permission, kind reader, I will here rest a little. True, I 
had thought to have given thee, with these, some scenes of a cheer- 
fuller kind ; but I have a feeling that some other time will serve me 
better. In the mean time, then, farewell. 


ANOTHER PART. 


Fanctes will at times possess me which, from their abruptness and 
their whimsical nature, | find it impossible to resist. That unfortunate 
personage who, wandering complacently along the banks of his un- 
ruffled simplicity, is the first to laugh at his own intolerable dulness, 
now comes within the remembrance of the satirical reader. Him, 
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then, I mean to rival, thanking HeaveEN men were made in various 
moulds, and that some are not so dull or base as to fail in the detecting 
or applauding of high merit, even in themselves. 

The laughable conceit of a room-full of bahtes, will strike the un- 
biased reader as one of those happy thoughts which visit but rarely 
even the most highly favored among men. I own that for the first few 
ecstatic moments after this unequalled conception was revealed to me, I 
had much ado to believe myself human. Fortunately remembering 
the impropriety of laughter in heaven, Milton even failing to reconcile 
me to the absurdity of the idea, 1 came back to earth, and, I fear, 
laughed ; yet with an inward and quiet laughter. Yow are laughing, 
friend, as you stand at the glass-door and behold the ridiculous sight. 
As two suspicious hens do view each the other, with mild and serious 
yet unquailing aspect, so gaze that infant pair who have but now ap- 
proximated. Just when each is about to test the actual presence of the 
other, the problem is solved by a third, who toddles up, and with the 
composure natural to his age, visits upon the heads of the combatants 
the chastisement they so richly merit. This avenger, in retiring a pace 
or two to view the result of his labors, and perhaps to indulge for a 
brief while in the self-gratulations which so great and good an act must 
inspire, falls backward over the ‘prone’ infant, who is just trailing 
past. If you have an ‘ear,’ listen to the harmony that ensues: note 
with what delicious ‘ unexpectedness’ the ‘ parts’ ‘come in,’ and the 
obstinacy with which they decline going out. While thus pleasing one 
sense, look around and delight another.. What a varied and kaleido- 
scopic scene! Watch the involutions, the convolutions, and the pulling 
of hair! The combat deepens. How various and manifold are the 
voices of nature ! 

Know you, good friend, of a better way than this to keep eight in- 
fants out of mischief? Eight boxes are made. When the wondering 
wandering primitives are seated in these boxes, they are just able to 
hold their chins above the general level, and illustrate the beauties of 
the ‘natural scale.’ Shelled corn having been poured around the con- 
fined ones, tends greatly to diminish the freedom of their motions. 
Why do I say nothing of the appearance of these ‘stationary engines?’ 
Ah! already your imagination is feasting itself upon a scene at once so 
novel and so interesting. How pleasing the thought that these youths 
are settled so early in life! But hush! hark! 


‘ A deep sound strikes like a rising knell!’ 


Nell, the matron, rises, strikes a bell, and in a voice deep as the sea, 
says: ‘Feed!’ She does not cry ‘ Feed ;’ for it is a principle with 
her not to pander to the depraved tastes of her charge. Eight assistants 
appear in the distance, bearing basins of pap. They approach : they 
feed. The infants cannot swallow. The corn presses on their little 
abdomens. The awful truth bursts upon all the attendants at once. 
With one voice they utter an exclamation of horror, and with one hand 
overturn the boxes. The astonished infants emerge. A fine turn-out. 
They have become sadder and wiser beings. Instinctively each one is 
crying for his pap. 
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One night, having left the light a-burning, I got into bed, and turn- 
ing my face to the wall, gazed at it steadily, in the hope at last to see 
slow Somnus stealing through. This ismy way. When I feel him 
coming, I rise, put out the light, and sink easily into his arms. I had 
stared so steadily, and with such decided ill-success, my eyes began to 
pain me, and I closed them for relief. Instantly I saw a blue wall, 
then a yellow wall, then a blue and yellow wall, then a white wall 
with blue and yellow spots dancing over it ; then these blue and yellow 
spots turned into little trembling worms, which at last stretched across 
the wall; then many of these fused into one immense serpent, which 
instantly devoured all that remained, and then, with a good-natured 
leer at me, formed itself into an ‘ oval,’ through which I saw a land- 
scape. Suddenly the serpent, with the view it inclosed, parted through 
the middle, as though the whole were a ‘ scene’ in a theatre, and mov- 
ing slowly to either hand, disclosed a village green, on which appeared 
a beautiful maiden. Her form was slight, and on her face there sat a 
troubled look. Soon an ill-favored, dark-featured man drew near, and 
with beseeching gesture seemed to accost her. She received him with 
averted face, and a motion as though she would press him away. 
Again he approached her, and again was he repulsed. Then turning, 
with a fearful scowl, he stalked away, his lips moving as though he 
muttered of vengeance. And when he had gone, like a shadow from 
the place, every thing looked bright again, and little lambs came gam- 
bolling about the beautiful lady, and licked her hand. Then a troop of 
fairies rose from the ground in a circle, she standing in the midst. Then 
they danced about her, going round and round, faster and faster, until 
at last nothing but a circle of white and blue could beseen. Then the 
blue and white changed to the color of blood, and the ‘ scenes’ drew 
together. The serpent now gazed at me with a melancholy expression, 
moving his head slowly from side to side. Then, seeming to nerve 
himself for an extraordinary effort, he became rigid : and the scene once 
more parted. Horror! The lady was clinging to the brink of a rocky 
precipice, of awful depth, suspended only by her hands, and looking 
up, with an agony of terror depicted in her countenance, to where stood 
the man I had seen before, whose scowling expression seemed intensified 
into that of a fiend, as he endeavored, undeterred by her beseeching 
and agonized look, to force her fingers from their precarious tenure by 
means of a large stick, which he shoved with cruel force against them. 
Slowly they yielded, the nails splintering and starting away, and the 
blood flowing. At last, finding that from the energy of her death- 
grasp, he progressed but slowly, he raised his awful weapon, and as the 
form of his miserable victim seemed to shrink within itself for very 
fear, the blow descended. Suddenly the scene drew together, and the 
murderer stood trembling just beneath the head of the serpent, whose 
eyes flashed with a newly-awakened and inextinguishable fury. Drop- 
ping his head close to that of his wretched prey, he threw back his 
ponderous jaws, and darting so quickly no eye could have followed him, 
swept the villain from the face of the earth. 

A mist came up, and when it had in a measure passed away, I dis- 
covered the serpent passing through a series of the most surprising con- 
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tortions, in company with several others of a like playful nature. 
While they were thus frisking about, there descended, from some un- 
known quarter, all the varieties of edibles in which snakes do delight. 
First they contended for a rabbit, and in their playful eagerness to se- 
cure the delicious morsel, appeared ready to swallow one another. At 
last the original serpent gobbled it up. Then poultry, in its various 
kinds, served a similar purpose, and met a similar fate. The first ser- 
pent was successful in these encounters, getting every thing which was 
thrown, and also the infants, which followed. Then young men came 
tumbling in, and successively failed to appease his extraordinary appe- 
tite. As he was laboring with a large-framed man, old and tough, the 
other serpents, grown jealous of his exclusive success, and ravenous at 
the nearness of so rich a feast, seized the favorable moment and at- 
tacked him in a body. Provoked that their lack of honor should be 
greater even than their lack of luxuries, he swelled to ten times his 
natural size, easily swallowing the tedious morsel, and after it, all of 
his enemies. 

Then gambolling playfully, as before, with the aid of his powerful 
tail, he suddenly sprang high in the air, and, coming down, remained 
fixed in the shape so admirably represented below. 





THE @IGWAM OF KENDEE: AN INDIAN SONG. 


BY D, W. CG. ROBERTS. 


THE fawn that trips the forest glade 
Is not more light nor fair than she, 
The young, the bright-eyed Indian maid, 
Who lights the wigwam of KENDEE. 


Not fairer does the violet bloom, 
Not comelier does the grape-vine curl, 
Than far amid the forest gloom, 
Wanders the dark-eyed Indian girl. 


She lights the wigwam of her sire, 
And bravest warriors humbly woo, 

That she may cheer their council-fire, 
And light their gloomy wigwam too. 


And happiest he of all his tribe, 

And bravest of the braves must be, 
Whose heart has proved the strongest bribe, 
And robbed the wigwam of KENDEE, 
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The Transformed. 


THE TRANSFORMED. 


*‘ Auri sacra fames,’ — VirGit, 








O GoLp! thy power is strange! 
We marked the wondrous change, 

We know his heart is hardened now, and cold. 
His smile, so fond and bright, ’ 
Has lost its spirit-light : 

His soul has bowed before the shrine of Gold. 


The sun-set’s purple glow, 
The wind-voice, faint and low, 
That once could thrill him with a strange delight, 
Can charm him now no more : 
Those happy hours are o’er — 
The mists of gold and gain have dimmed his sight. 


Once by the deep sea’s foam 
He loved at eve to roam, 
His soul responding to its organ-swell, 
Till twilight’s closing dim ; 
But now ’t is naught to him — 
To all these things his heart has bid farewell. 


Fancy, whose magic power 
Could wreathe the smallest flower 

For him, with bloom and beauty not its own, 
And cast a glorious light e 
Athwart the darkest night, 

Has fled, and left a desert, drear and lone. 


We bade him mark the tree, 
The brook’s low melody ; 
We strove in vain to break the woful charm ; 
In vain the opening rose, 
The day’s delicious close, 
The awful trumpets of the midnight storm ! 


O Thrift! O worldly Gain! 
Thy hard, relentless chain 
Shuts out a thousand glories from the heart! 
The trusting spirit sees, 
In flowers, and birds, and trees, 
The hand of Gop, and bids all care depart. 


The Ocean’s mighty hymn, 
The star-light, soft and dim, 
The dawn of morning in the mountain-glen, 
The sun-set, dying bright, 
The bird’s clear-voiced delight 
Wake from the spirit-harp a deep Amen! 
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BY FRANCIS COPCUTT. 


‘For ye know not what a day or an hour may bring forth.’ 


‘Mortuer ! mother!’ 
‘Well, my child.’ 





‘Mother, I May I stay at home, to-day, mother ?’ 
‘Are you ill, Marie?’ 
‘No, mother.’ 


‘Then why stay at home, my dear child, when all is prepared ? 
Why avoid an excursion to which you have been looking forward with 
so much interest? Even now our friends must be waiting for us. 
What has so saddened you, my own Marie ?’ 

Mrs. Chapelle, as she spoke, placed her arm round the neck of her 
beautiful daughter, and kissed her pale forehead. 

‘I —I was awakened , 

She hesitated, her large eyes filled with tears, and she hid her face 
in her mother’s bosom. 

‘1 was awakened, mother, at day-break this morning by a loud, 
hoarse ery, seemingly at my very ear : it said, ‘ Beware! beware!’ —at 
least I thought so. Springing up, startled as if a thunder-bolt had 
struck the house, I looked round the room, but could distinguish nothing 
in the gloom. Thinking it the deception of a wild dream, I lay down 
again, but in a little while again the cry was uttered, louder, harsher 
than before. Aroused by the startling sound, I sprang out of bed, my 
heart beating wildly with terror, and there, on the sill of the open 
window, stood a large raven, black as night, and croaking as if the 
fiend himself had given it utterance. I moved forward, it turned its 
wicked black eye full upon me, winked, croaked, and flew away. 
That’s all, mother: if I go to-day, I fear I shall never come back 
again. Don’t laugh at me; indeed I cannot help it: but — but, 
mother, I will go; I will shake off these silly forebodings ; let us for- 
get it.’ 

‘The resolution is well formed: do so. The Atmicuty Farner has 
taught the raven his notes, as well as the nightingale, or your own 
Canary, and there is music in each, but prophecy in neither, love.’ 





THE curtain was up. 
The act had commenced. 
The sun had drawn up the curtain from before the scene, the curtain 
of darkness, studded with stars, and hidden them high in the prosce- 
nium. On the mighty stage were visible the Rideau canal, with its 
hill of granite locks, the magnificent masonry of man; the everlasting 
mountains and huge rocks, the magnificent masonry of Gop ; while be- 
VOL. XLVII. 2 
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tween them rolled the beautiful Ottawa, from its source seven hundred 
miles away in the ice regions ; and in the fore-ground foaming, hissing, 
surging, the ‘cataract of real water’ dashed on, on the way to its 
ocean tomb, and sent up everlastingly its cloud of foam and spray 
toward heaven, like a white-winged messenger to the mercy-seat. 

Its dome was the huge vault of the blue ether, frescoed with clouds, 
whence the sun-lamp hung, and flooded with light the actors, the 
scenes, and the audience. The birds and winds, and the deep-toned 
sombre base of the roaring fall made its orchestra. The foot-lights 
were dancing rain-bows, created by every movement of the sun-lit 
spray, and in the back-ground were the Indian and bear-peopled forests 
which reach to the Polar seas. Above and beyond all, for those who 
had eyes to see and ears to hear, echoes of the sphere-melodies might 
be caught, and glimpses of that heaven and hell, of which our world- 
play of ‘ Life’ is but the emblem — the mirror held up to that nature. 

In a few hours, the ‘ drop’ will fall over this act of a day; in a few 
days the play will end, the curtain of doom fall, and all the lights be 
put out. Then with a smile or a shudder, as we have applauded or 
performed well or ill, we shall look back from the measureless exist- 
ence beyond the grave to the mimic scene. 

Surrounded by all this, and standing on the suspension-bridge that 
hangs over the Ottawa, graceful and aerial as an inverted rain-bow 
shorn of its colors, and harnessed for man’s use, stood a party gazing at 
the cataract, as gay a one as the sun shone upon that day, in all the 
world-wide theatre. 


Tue sylph-like ‘ Meta Bell,’ graceful as the white foam and spray ; 
the ‘ President,’ with fifty winters on his shoulders, and fifty summers 
in his heart, and a vivacity never tiring, that made an atmosphere about 
him ; the ‘ Editor,’ with fusion for his friends, and confusion for his ene- 
mies, and whose ‘columns’ were a stone of stumbling and rock of 
offence to his opponents ; ‘ Lord Cate,’ the practical ; ‘ Lady Cate,’ the 
ideal ; ‘Diana,’ the improvisatrice ; ‘ Marie,’ with the musical laugh 
and gazelle eyes; ‘ Contractor Thorne,’ and his beautiful bride; the 
‘Fast Man,’ whose affection for his pretty friends, pale sherry, and 
puns, was perennial ; and a dozen others, all ‘ merry as a marriage-bell,’ 
had left their offices, boudoirs, hearth-stones, cares, and native land, to 
wile away a few days with nature in the far north. 

Crossing the broad St. Lawrence, they had been whirled away by the 
iron horse, whose neck is indeed clothed with thunder, and who laughs 
at the shaking of the spear, across the Canadas, between primeval 
forests and half-cleared fields, where the wheat had sprung up, and was 
trying, after a most vain and melancholy fashion, to bring forth fruit a 
hundred-fold, by log-cabins that would frighten the romance of the 
school-girl’s cottage-love from her fanciful brain, and past horses that 
seemed ‘ fast’ indeed, where they stood, beyond the power of moving, 
and whose fleshless bodies showed ‘ points’ enough to satisfy the fas- 
tidious perceptions of a Long-Island horseman. 

They had gazed from the ‘ Barracks’ at ‘ Ottawa City’ upon the 
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beautiful scene where the Atmicuty has so visibly made his mark ; 
had gone under the Rideau Falls, where the thin rocks hang over-head 
like a huge shelf, whence the waters fall like a lace-curtain, graceful 
and white, and make a chamber fit for the bridal of a water-nymph. 
From the ‘ Lake des Chats’ they had seen the forest-home of the wolf, 
the bear, and the Indian, reaching thence onward to Hudson Bay and 
the ice-regions. In the little Aylmer village, the last home of civilized 
life, they had danced ‘till broad day-light, and at the witching-hour 
of night had startled the little place from its propriety with their fire- 
works and music. Now they were returning toward their homes, and 
standing face to face with the ‘ Chaudiére,’ the mighty cataract of the 
Ottawa, the ‘hell of waters,’ the ‘smoke of whose burning’ ascends 
evermore toward that Atmicuty power which gave it its force, its 
beauty, and its awe. Mirth, wit, sentiment, humor had been never- 
tiring companions on their route; but now they were hushed into 
silence before the scene, where the water in wild wrath boiled, roared, 
and dashed, and where quietly the beautiful rain-bow hung over it in 
the white spray 

‘Like a child smiling on a battle-field, or a flag of truce amid its 
horrors,’ said Diana. 

‘ Or,’ said Meta Bell, ‘ like the smile of a woman at a bridal where 
her lover is married to another.’ 

‘Ah! Meta, have you suffered ?’ 

‘No, not yet ; but the fall and rain-bow seemed to emblem the rag- 
ing bitterness, that fiction and imagination have taught me, might lie 
under such a smile.’ 

‘Or,’ said the President, ‘ like an insurance policy in your hand when 
a conflagration like a destroying angel is consuming your property.’ 

‘Good !’ cried the Fast Man, ‘ and certainly new; or like the moon 
shining on the ‘smash-up’ of an express train ; or the gas on a ‘ form’ 
knocked into ‘ pi;’ but a truce to your similes. Look! look!’ 





Tue Ottawa, which empties into the St. Lawrence at Montreal, takes 
its rise beyond Grand Lake, some eight hundred miles away in the far 
north, and of course is a river of considerable magnitude, in places 
several miles wide. It contains many rapids and falls, the principal of 
which are at Bytown, now called Ottawa City, where the river, con- 
fined within a rocky channel of half a mile in width, rushes on one 
hand over rocks and through chasms that seem to have been the work 
of earthquakes, and on the other, the main body of the river falls a 
distance of some eighty feet, in a sort of circular basin, the form having 
given it its old name of ‘ La Chaudiére,’ and from this boiler or caldron 
a column of spray rises, similar to Niagara. It is a most grand, pic- 
turesque, and beautiful fall. 

The valley of the Upper Ottawa being the best timber-land of the 
province, and timber being indeed its only produce, the government has 
been at much expense and trouble in erecting works to facilitate its 
transportation to market. The principal of these works is at Ottawa 
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City, where an immense dam has been erected to preserve the rafts 
from the cataract; and by the side of this cataract, between a rock 
island and the main shore, a race-way, chute, or slide is formed, which 
consists of two rapids and three artificial falls, overcoming, in the dis- 
tance of about half a mile, the entire height of the main fall. On 
each side of this chute, and for some distance above it, is a double line 
of string-pieces, formed of huge floating logs, flattened at the upper 
side, and chained together at the ends. Between these the rafts, or 
rather sections of rafts, called‘ drams,’ are rushed down the falls, from 
the upper to the lower river, and it was one of them, on its seemingly 
fearful passage, that had attracted the attention of the party. 

The Fast Man at once suggested that it would be an amusing and 
interesting finale to the excursion if they should make a ‘ voyage’ down 
the falls on one of these drams. The idea was received with acclama- 
tions by most, and the timid ones were reiissured by the President, who 
had already been down on one, and assured them of its perfect safety ; 
so the wagons were again in requisition, spirits rose with a new excite- 
ment, rapidly as mercury in the sun-shine, and after a pleasant little 
drive by the river-side to where the rafts were congregated, one was se- 
lected, the raftsman bribed into good humor, and the party, all sun- 
shine and happiness, passed on board. The rope, composed of a hick- 
ory sapling, was loosened, atid the odd oblong log-boat floated out into 
the stream, when the President, looking round to see if all were there, 
cried : ‘ Lady Cate, is your husband aboard?’ 

‘ Probably,’ said the lady quietly ; ‘1 saw him run through a pine 
saw-mill a little while ago.’ 

‘Ah! Lady Cate, they must have ise saws indeed in that mill to 
turn out such a board.’ 

‘The proof of which,’ said the Fast Man, ‘I suppose is, that they 
cut him on his first introduction ; but see! he is there, hurrying down 
to the river; a run on the bank, by the way, Mr. President, and I’m 
first teller.’ 

‘Then pay out the rope and check the raft,’ said the President. 

The raftsman opened his eye, (he had but one,) apparently in a vain 
effort to comprehend the drift of the conversation, then turned to at- 
tend to that of the raft, as Lord Cate sprang on board. He had linger- 
ed behind, gathering wild flowers for the bride, and wild mint to flavor 
some refreshments, the materials for which the Fast Man had been 
careful to transfer from the wagons to the raft. 

The raftsman, their captain, was evidently a plant from the out- 
skirts, if not beyond the pale of civilization. His face was bronzed 
with extreme heat, cold, and exposure. He wore a skin-cap, sur- 
mounted by a fine sable marten-tail, well parched corduroy pants, and 
flannel shirt, a shoe on one foot, an Indian moccasin on the other, and 
chewed tobacco incessantly. That must have been a thirsty fish which 
could swallow the water within yards of him. He seemed in the main 
good-natured, listened with curious wonder to the conversation, and ap- 
peared to be not a little dashed at the strange and unusual passenger- 
list he had taken on board. 

The raft moved on. 
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‘Lady Cate, said the Fast Man, ‘a Sin a pale inti with you, 
old as your grandfather, and bright as your fancies.’ 

‘Wine with such a scene and such a day! No! See the trees in 
their living green, on those summits embracing the clouds; the wild 
flowers on those banks, spreading their beauties for almost no one to 
see, unless it be indeed the angels; and the balmy air too; the day 
seems to me asif it had been made for paradise, and was lingering here 
a few hours on its way home.’ 

‘Bravo!’ cried the Fast Man; ‘ the weather returns its compliments 
for having something unusual said about it. Diana, a glass of sherry, 
pale as your thoughtful forehead, and exhilarating as your poetry.’ 

Diana withdrew her eyes from the sky, at which she had been look- 
ing, and shook her head. 

‘What are you thinking of, Diana ?’ said Marie. 

‘ Thinking of, dear girl, that those little white clouds are like flags 
of truce, held out by the angels, to bring us to a parley, that they may 
try and persuade us to leave our sin-war against the Hoxrest, and be 
one again with our Kine, our Fatuer, and our Gop.’ 

The tears stood in Marie’s eyes, and she leaned her head upon 
Diana’s arm. 

‘Marie,’ said Diana, ‘ you have been the gayest of our party, and if I 
divine rightly, the saddest too. Your merry, echoing, musical laugh has 
had something in it of strange and weird, that at times has almost 
made me shudder. It has seemed to me, if I may use the paradox, a 
beautiful falsehood. Am I not right, Marie? So sad, and at your age! 
What weighs on your spirits? Why, Marie crying! turn, love, or they 
will see it. Does the descent of the falls terrify you?’ 

Marie wept quietly a few moments, then looked up and said : 

‘Atmy age! O Diana! the clouds look darkest in spring, they are 
contrasted with such glowing sun-light ; in winter we look for them as 
a matter of course. No, I am not alarmed at the descent, and would 
not leave the raft if Icould. It isan undefined terror that has hung 
over me ever since we left home, and darkens my sky, where indeed 
there are no clouds visible — no cause for the darkness that I can see.’ 

The President here suggested that some one should write an account 
of the excursion after they reached home, and offered to help the his- 
torian by keeping ‘ a log’ himself. 

The raftsman said he didn’t care whorkept a log, if he only paid 
him for it; and opened his eye wider and took a double quid, when he 
saw the smiles his obcervation excited. 

‘Our Fast friend is very literally making ‘a log’-book,’ said the 
President, pointing to where he was cutting names and dates on a stick 
of timber ; ‘ but Diana will do it better than any of us. Diana, will 
you not write an account of our trip?’ 

“No, I would not keep a log of such an excursion; its sayings and 
doings are too like the children’s soap-bubbles in the sun-light, beauti- 
fully round and rainbow-tinted perhaps, but attempt to remove them 
for others’ inspection or admiration, and they vanish into thin air ;’ and 
she resumed her seat by Marie’s side. 

They had now reached a point where the channel made by the 
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string-pieces narrowed, where the current began to be more rapid, and 
where, beyond the dam, the falls could be seen, and the mass of water 
gliding over the edge of the rocks, then dashing into the wild, foaming 


chaos, and in the bright sun-shine, the spray seemed like a column of 


snow supporting the rainbow arch. 

Diana sat on a log gazing at the scene for a time in silence, then, as 
was her wont when deeply moved by the beautiful, she began to rhyme 
out her thoughts, while all listened to the deep tones of her sweet voice, 
and the Editor, drawing out a card, penciled her words in short-hand : 


‘Tuovu rt beautiful, as is the wile 
Of infancy, or its first smile 
In mother’s eyes; its earliest word, 
When by maternal ear ’tis heard. 
As hope in a young bride, who ne’er 
Has dreamed of any but a path of flowers, ‘La Chaudiére. 


‘ As graceful as the forms we see 
Of angels, in dream imagery, 
When we’re alone with Gop and night, 
As she through whom the infinite 
Of love was first revealed. Compare 
All graceful things with thee, and thou art first, ‘ La Chaudiére.’ 


‘ But dreadful too as is the sight 
Of armies in their fearful fight, 
As when the lightning’s lurid glare 
Flashes its thunder through the air, 
The very home of fiends seems there 
Are those not groans within thy vortex wild, ‘La Chaudiére ?’ 


‘ How like our world, with passion rife, 
Filled with war, quarrelling, murder, strife, 
With heaven above, around, before us, 
And Gon’s own smile of mercy o’er us, 
Is thy fell chaos, demon’s lair, 
While o’er it calmly hang thy spray and bow, ‘ La Chaudiére.’’ 


Diana’s improvising was cut short at this moment by some apparent 
commotion in the distance, near the slide, and a bare-footed Canadian 
came running along the string-pieces, crying out : ‘Stop! stop! there ’s 
a raft fast in the chute!’ 

The raft of our party was steered by two rough oars some twenty 
feet long, one at each end. The raftsman cried to those who had hold 
of them to work in toward the string-pieces ; a task of some difficulty, 
however, as the current had begun to move quite rapidly. The rafts- 
man sprang to the side as it approached, and with his hickory withe 
caught a fastening, and brought the raft up with a jerk, that nearly 
threw those who were standing from their feet. 

‘ All our trunks checked,’ said the Fast Man, ‘ although we have no 
baggage. Have a care, Meta; havea care, Mr. Editor, how you ven- 
ture on those string-pieces ; ‘log-rolling,’ you know, is dangerous; you 
will be over-board.’ : 

‘We shall all be over-bored,’ said Lady Cate, ‘if you don’t cease 
punning.’ 

‘Take the beam out of your own fair eye, lady.’ 

‘I hope we shall not be fastened here long,’ said Lord Cate; ‘for 
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since we sat down to breakfast, saints and sinners, seven hours have 
passed : tied here, we lose our dinners. Such scenery’s superb, but 
satisfying to no one single soul with hunger dying.’ 

‘* Angels and ministers of grace!’ rhymes from Lord Cate,’ cried Con- 
tractor Thorne. 

‘And as full of hisses as a Gorgon’s head, or our Pysche at Aylmer, 
when she was brandishing the torch of Tisiphone,’ suggested his bride- 
wife. 

‘That means,’ said Lord Cate, ‘I suppose, Marie firing off Roman 
candles.’ 

‘ By the way,’ said the Editor, ‘ what a defect it is in our language, 
the oft-recurring sound of the ‘8.’ Have you never noticed in the 
Episcopal service what a hiss will spread through the house at certain 
parts of it?’ 

‘That is when they don’t like the performances,’ the Fast Man 
observed. 

‘Diana,’ continued the Editor, ‘can you not make us some lines 
without an Sin them?’ His request was repeated by a dozen others. 

Diana turned from Marie’s side, and with her usual frank, ready, 
good nature, after looking down for some time, and contracting her 
brows, as if she was thinking with an effort, said slowly : 


‘Gir of the dazzling eye, 
Wild and free, 
To the greenwood away we’ll fly : 
Come, love, with me. 


‘Leave from thy gentle heart 
Care, pain, and wo, 
And away to the meadow green 
And valley we ’ll go. 


‘ Thy voice will be echoed 
By each warbling bird, 
And the melody, lingering, 
Through the valley be heard. 


‘No pain will haunt thee there, 
Alone, but not lonely ; 
I will bear all thy care, 
Mine and mine only. 


‘Oh! come to the wild-wood, 
Come, love, away ; 
There make the day holy, love, 
And night like the day. 


‘Why bear the burden, love —— 


‘Qh! indeed I can’t goon. Seeking for words without an 8, cramps 


my young fancy like a vice,’ said Diana, drawing a long breath of 


relief. 

‘It is not necessary,’ said the President, amid the applause that fol- 
lowed ; ‘you have succeeded. How clear, ringing, and musical the 
words sound !’ 


‘Oh!’ said the bride, ‘if I had Diana’s talent, I would ask for no 


higher earthly boon.’ 
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‘He that titles in one is wiles of all ; thou shalt not covet. Have 
a care, Mrs. Thorne, or you will break the decalogue.’ 

‘Break the deck-a-log,’ said the raftsman, glad at last to hear some- 
thing he understood, and observing Mrs. Thorne getting up on a piece of 
timber that lay across the raft, ‘I should like to see any one break 
that deck-log. It’s the only sort of deck that will stand going down 
the slide ;’ and another mass of tobacco was hid in his capacious 
mouth. 

The Contractor hid his face, the President smiled, the others laughed, 
all but the Fast Man, who fairly roared, while the raftsman retired to 
the end of the raft, looking as if he thought that he had a highly im- 
proper passonger-lis st aboard ; but not wishing to anger him, the Presi- 
dent took a large tumbler full of antique sherry and presented it; he 
drank it at a draught. 

‘ How do you like that ?’ 

‘Well enough, but too weak,’ said he, shaking his head. 

His palate had been educated with apple-rum and rye-whiskey from 
the cradle, and the Fast Man sighed as he thought of the twenty years 
that wine had lain in the cellar, to be so appreciated. 

‘Too late to call spirits from that vasty deep,’ said the President. 

A beckoning and waving of hats in the distance told them that the 
chute was free. The raftsman undid the wooden rope, and the raft, 
feeling the impulse of the bubbling water, moved rapidly down the 
stream, going faster and faster each moment, until the first of the falls 
was but a few yards distant, roaring and bubbling in very respectable 
imitation of its prototype, that they were leaving behind. 

All the voyagers were now gathered on the upper logs, as the water 
would rush through on the lower ones, and drench, if it did not wash 
over, any unfortunate below. Some were sitting with their feet on the 
same level, like a row of squirrels, others standing, some bold, some 
timid, all excited, all gay. 

‘ Now comes on the tug of war,’ said the President, standing in front, 
and holding Lady Cate by the hand, ready to take the brunt of the 
battle. The Editor stood next, with his arm round a form of nonpareil 
type, of timid humanity, and was trying to reiissure it. Blue-eyed 
Thorne said she was almost frightened at the new 7dle she was per- 
forming, and Meta held her so that it might not be a2 roll into the 
water. The Contractor said: ‘Another moment, and we shoot down 
the slide ;’ and the Fast Man observed that ‘it ought te be shot down, 
for it was foaming at the mouth and dangerous,’ then cried out : ‘ Two 
to one on 2.40! hold hard on! she’ll break up!’ and in his enthusiasm 
he snatched up a bottle of sherry, broke it over the ‘ decalogue,’ and 
said: ‘O Bacchus! pray back us in our perilous descent !’ while Diana 
sprang up, and stood at her full height, her great eyes dilating with ex- 
citement at the scene, her arms gracefully extended, and a smile on her 
lips. 

It was strange to see how her moods of feeling seemed almost to flash 
from one to another. The changes were so quick and complete, from 
repose to excitement, from grave to gay, from serious to fanciful, that 
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those that did not know the warm and ever-living sun-heart behind 
these many-colored clouds, sometimes thought her fickle. 
Thus she stood a‘moment, then with a light, elastic tone said : 


‘Gay as the butterfly floats on the air ; 
Swift as the tigress springs out from her lair; 
Gay as the light-beams come heralding day ; 
Swift as the charger to battle away ; 
Gay as float on the white clouds in the sky; 
Swift as the proud eagle springs up on high, 
Down on a mountain of water we float, 
Down like an avalanche rushes our boat; 
Down like the deluge we pass through the foam, 
Down toward the ocean, the sea-monster’s home, 
Down like the flash from where thunder-bolts hide, 
Down 





‘Like a raft on a government slide,’ said Lord Cate. ‘ Have a care, 
Diana, or your ‘ fine frenzy’ will ‘roll’ you overboard,’ and he caught 
both her hands and held her tightly. 

While this was passing, and they were all speaking at once, the ratt 
had moved on faster, faster, balancing itself seemingly for a moment on 
the edge of the fall, preparatory to the spring, and then down it went 
with a rush that seemed to take away their breath. The ends of the 
logs buried themselves in the boiling foam, the waves rolled wildly 
through on the timber below, and the spray sparkling, hissing, flashing, 
scattered itself like millions of diamonds over the voyagers. The next 
moment the raft recovered itself, rose to the surface, and with its merry 
crew, whose laughter awoke the echoes, passed swiftly as the winds 
down the rapids. 

On, faster and faster they rushed. The huge patriarchs of the woods 
bencath them tossed along like feathers on the mad water. The second 
fall was near, and all were bracing themselves for another plunge, when 
one of the long oars, hung at the side of the raft, was caught at one end 
in the water, and swinging around as if it was on a pivot, passed over 
the heads of those who were sitting, but struck the Editor and two others, 
all of whom fell in confusion to the lower layer of logs just as the raft 
plunged down the second fall, and the waves came rioting through. 

‘The Editor’s form knocked into pi and distributed over the logs!’ 
cried the Fast Man, as they rose from their plunge, both laughing with 
those who were making merry over their mishap, while the raft bounded 
with a fleetness almost fearful down the second rapid. 

‘ Now for the last fall, the highest and deepest of all!’ cried the 
President. ‘Sit down every one in the centre, and hold!’ 

‘Keep back! keep back! tothe other side! quick, for your Lives !’ 
almost screamed the raftsman, springing over himself at the same time 
to the right of the raft at a single bound. 

Where the other raft had been wedged in a little while before, the 
chain which fastened the ends of the string-pieces together had become 
displaced, and the end of a huge log, some three feet in diameter and 
sixty feet long, protruded into the stream. 

The warning came too late. The third fall was before them, and 
almost before any one even attempted to move over, the crash came. 
Like an avalanche upon a cottage, a locomotive against a rock, they 
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crushed together. The hickory withes that bound them were snapped 
asunder like threads, and with reports like rifle-shots. The half of the 
raft was knocked to pieces, and the logs thrown about for a moment as 
if they had been children’s baubles, then the whole mass, chaos-like, 
rushed down into the vortex. 

The President, knocked into the water, held for a moment to a log, 
then was dragged by the force of the current into the foam. The Editor, 
feeling the log on which he stood forced from under him, closed his eyes 
as he fell into the mad waters, and to what seemed certain destruction. 
Two others clung to a piece of timber, it rolled over, and they went 
down. Marie, sitting on the side of a great log, absorbed in her own 
thoughts and feelings, had not even heard the cry, and was thrown head 
foremost into the ‘ hell of waters! 

As her daughter disappeared, Mrs. Chapelle sprang up to the top of 
the raft, and stood there as if struck to stone, rigid as marble, one arm 
stretched at her side, and the fingers closed so tightly that the nails en- 
tered the flesh, the other extended and pointing to the foam where Marie 
had gone down. Her eyes distended frightfully, seemed gazing on va- 
cancy, and there went up to heaven, and echoed back from the hill-tops 
and rocks, a wild scream of mortal anguish, long, shrill, piercing the 
soul in its agony, uttering an infinite of woe. The most terrified lost 
their fears in listening, and tried with their hands to shut out the sick- 
ening sound. It died away on the air, then rose again, each scream 
shriller, wilder than before, asif the earth had opened, and the voices 
of the doomed came up from their torment. Down into the waves raft, 
logs, and bodies were hurled, and the next moment they were on the 
still waters of the lower river beyond the falls. 

The President and his friends rose to the surface at different points, 
and all were swimming apparently unharmed. 

‘Marie! Marie! Marie! she’s lost!’ cried those on the uninjured 
part of the raft. The swimmers balanced themselves in the water, and 
looked around for the lost one, while others who could-swim threw off 
parts of their dress, ready to plunge toward any place where she might 
appear. 

A few moments of intense suspense and terror, made awful by Mrs. 
Chapelle’s screams, passed and nothing appeared; then the President 
was seen to catch at something below the surface, and the next moment 
to dive under ; he reappeared with Marie in his arms. Logs and oars 
were pushed forward, those who could swim plunged in to his relief ; 
with his strong arm he divided the water ; the raft was reached, they 
were drawn upon it, and Marie laid at her mother’s feet quite dead ! 
She had struck her head as she went down, and probably died un- 
conscious even of danger. Pale and beautiful she lay there, with her 
head in Diana’s lap, no distortion or mark of terror on her fair face, no 
answering murmur from her cold heart to the tears that were gushing 
from the eyes that bent over her, no word for those that were falling 
alike from the strong man and maiden, no eyes that could see the rough 
raftsman kneel, as he crossed himself and sobbed out a prayer for 
which he could find no words, for the repose of her soul. 

Mrs. Chapelle’s muscles relaxed, and her screams ceased, when her 
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child was placed before her, and she sank down to the log ; but her 
eyes were still distended, glazed, staring, and she took no notice of the 
corpse, although her hand rested upon it. Those about her would al- 
most have been glad of her unconsciousness, had not from time to time 
a sob half-uttered, and choking as it rose, told of the agony within. 

The raft was moored to the shore, a rude litter formed, the poor 
girl placed upon it; and the gay party of pleasure, now a funeral pro- 
cession, moved on in a silence broken only by sobs, and by the choking 
sound of Mrs. Chapelle’s voice — the groans that were struggling for 
utterance in her breast. She walked by the side of the garment-body 
of her lost child, whose soul was even then before the judgment-seat, 
and so they passed on. 

A rude coffin was hastily made, and the body placed therein. Flow- 
ers, sent from a neighboring conservatory, were laid about the form of 
her who had loved them so well. A few orange-blossoms that were 
amongst them, Meta placed about her brow, saying, with motionless 
lips, ‘ for her bridal with the Ho.test,’ as with eyes from which the 
tears were streaming she looked up toward that home to which the soul 
of her friend had gone back again. 

An entire car was appropriated to the party, the sad, the desolate, the 
dead, and they entered, and took their places apart and silent. The 
coffin lay upon the seats, and Mrs. Chapelle sat at its head, but she 
took no notice of the casket whence her jewel had been stolen; there 
was no speculation in her eyes, she gazed on vacancy, and spoke no 
word. 

The sun sent its bright beams through the car from beyond the west- 
ern mountains. The steam-whistle brought back fierce echoes from the 
hills. The bell rang its last warning, and the groaning, heaving mon- 
ster of brass and iron rushed on, amidst the same green forest-leaves and 
wild flowers, cottages and water-courses, where, so light-hearted and 
merry, they had passed a little while before — the same, yet dull, deso- 
late, meaningless, or unnoticed. 

Those who moved, moved stealthily, and shuddered as they passed 
the hard couch where Marie, her cares all over, her tasks all ended, 
her tears all dry, and her hopes and aspirations turned into the realities 
which they emblemed, lay calm as the depths of blue ether through 
which her soul had passed to its reckoning. 

Diana sat apart, distant and silent, but her eyes were upon Mrs. 
Chapelle, and her heart yearned to offer consolation, to share in some 
greater degree her wo. Several times she started from her seat, but 
the glazed, vacant stare in those eyes, where despair was written so vis- 
ibly, sent her back again. At last she rose, went to the coffin, and 
looked on Death flower-decked, and as she gazed, her soul expanded with 
thoughts beyond its reach, and she felt how near was the other world, 
how its inscrutable mysteries surrounded her, how thin the death-veil 
between her soul and her Gop. Her heart swelled within her as if it 
would burst, and she fell on her knees before Mrs. Chapelle, saying : 
‘Speak, dear friend, suffering mother, speak, and let us too share the 
despair that is killing you!’ and she hid her face and her passionate 
burst of tears in the childless mother’s lap ; but there was no look from 
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the iededoatn one, no W vend save tent iceitiia half-uttered oy ; and so 
they passed on. 


Tue curtain of darkness descended, and hung there full of cloud-em- 
blems and bright-glancing stars, bringing tidings to the weary soul from 
where the wicked cease from troubling, and hinting with their silent 
eloquence, of peace perpetual to the saddened heart. Another act of a 
day was ended, another of the audience had gone home to her Fatrusr’s 
mansion, So the play goes on, comic or serious, gay or sad, solemn or 
humorous, all ending in the tragedy of death: and in the fall of the 
curtain at the general doom, when players and applauders will be 
weighed by Omniscience, and the treasury of everlasting life opened to 
those who have played 7ot to be seen of men — to those who have ap- 
plauded as conscience dictated, and not because the multitude said, it is 
well, it is well! 


Woopsine, clematis, and roses hung about the verandah of the beau- 
tiful cottage that had been Marie’s home; and beneath them, slowly 
and solemnly, the coffin and soulless form were borne and laid by the 
hearthstone, where the household gods had been so rudely thrown down 
and broken fer evermore. 

The few who had accompanied Mrs. Chapelle home, proffered their 
services, and sought to win her back to consciousness ; but her nervous 
agitation at their presence was so apparent, the greater calm as one 
after another left so visible, that they all retired, but near by watched 
with and over her through the long, weary night ; beneath the stars, 
and amongst the flowers that Marie had tended and loved so well ; and 
Mrs. Chapelle was alone with night, Gop, and the temple from which 
the immortal spirit that made it holy had departed. She stood for a 
few moments near Marie’s coflin, after the last of her friends had left, 
The same strange unconsciousness still possessed her. There was the 
same gaze on vacancy from her distended, burning, aching eyes, the same 
eroan—sobs half-uttered were trying to burst their way ‘from her heart, 
and choking her as they rose. She moved slowly across the room to 
where Marie’s Canary hung: it wasdead ! To where the drawings were 
that Marie had done so skilfully, and tore thei.. slowly from their frames ; 
bit by bit the fragments fell from her fingers to the ground. Then with 
her hands pressed tightly on her chest, as if there was suffering there, 
she paced the floor again, still avoiding, as she moved, the door that led 
to Marie’s chamber. The piano was open; Casta diva, the last thing 
that Marie had sung, was on the desk ; Mrs. Chapelle touched mechan- 
ically a few notes of the melody, then taking up the music, tore it, and 
the pieces fell to the floor. Then she passed near a rose-bush full of 
flowers, from which Marie had gathered one to put in her hair as she 
left her home. Mrs. Chapelle broke a rose from its stem, held it a 
moment, and it fell from her fingers ; another and another were gath- 
ered, until the bush was stripped, and the flowers were scattered about 
the floor; then she broke the stem, and the flowerless bush hung over 
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lifeless. Approaching the coffin, she touched the body of her child, took 
up some of the orange-blossoms that Meta had placed on her brow, 
held them up before her eyes, and burst into a laugh, wild, weird, fear- 
ful, mocking, such as the doomed might turn upon the Hicvest as he 
told them to ‘depart,’ such as would make the strong man tremble and 
shrink with fear. The flowers fell from her fingers, and lay scattered 
about the corpse: the groanings that could not be uttered went on. 

She turned toward the door of Marie’s chamber, she touched it and 
shuddered, opened it and went in. She approached the window where 
the raven had stood, a tremor passed over her frame, a convulsive shud. 
dering shook her body, her features worked fearfully, frightfully ; she 
clasped her hands over her head, then over her breast, then stretched 
them up toward heaven, and cried asif the agony of a demon had burst 
from a human heart: ‘O Gop! kill me or awaken me!’ 

A note lay on the dressing-table, in Marie’s hand-writing, addressed to 
her mother. Mrs. Chapelle took it, tore it open, and read : 


‘Tue warning, mother, weighs upon my soul. I may hereafter smile 
at it, but it presses on me now, and tells me I shall neversee my happy 
home again, nor my pictures, flowers, and all these memories of my little 
life. I have prayed to our Fatuer that He would spare me yet awhile, 
that I might teach my heart tosay Tuy will be done ; but no ‘still small 
voice’ answers, and all is dark. In this hour of gloom, my life comes 
back to me in fitful gleams, memories crowd in and make me tremble. 
I have not, mother, could not love you as I should; I have been a too 
thankless child. Oh! if you have found me wayward, careless, selfish, 
forgive, forgive me! My heart yearns to feel your clasping arms, and to 
ask forgiveness at your feet. Now, when the hand-writing seems on the 
wall, my soul measures for the first time the height and depth of that 
love which has been like an atmosphere round me from my cradle. If 
the warning be a warning indeed, do not weep for me. If my little life 
is cut off in the beginning, mother, do not mourn. Yet a little while 
and we shall meet again at the mercy-seat of our Fatuer and our Gop. 

* MARIE.” 

As she read, her distended eye-lids gradually resumed their natural 
shape, and tears fell from her eyes. As she finished, she looked up 
toward heaven, pressed the letter to her bosom and lips again and again, 
as if some living part of the lost one had returned, and the grief which 
had been killing her, welled from her heart in floods of passionate tears : 
the fountains of the great deep were broken up. She sank to the floor, 
placed the precious note in her bosom, and hour after hour her sur- 
charged heart relieved itself at her eyelids, as if the fountain of her tears 
was perennial and exhaustless. So she mourned on, her soul yearning 
to pierce the darkness that envelopes the tomb, and join her idol beyond 
its mysteries, until it expanded within her, and she lost sight of her cor- 
poreal being, her inner consciousness became for the time her only life, 
and her body and senses, to her perception, ceased to have an existence. 
She looked up, and the ceiling of the room divided and disappeared, the 
walls about her fell away, a glory, light, clear, calm, filled the heavens 
and surrounded her, and in the bright light above, with her arms folded 
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over her breast, her large eyes looking down on her mother, with calm, 
holy earnestness, floated Marie, in white drapery, that covered her form 
in its graceful folds. She looked at her mother long and silently, then 
floated up higher, higher, pointing with one hand toward the heaven to 
which she was ascending. The glory became brighter as she went up, 
and she disappeared in the ‘excess of light.’ Mrs. Chapelle’s tears 
ceased as she gazed, she clasped her hands and held them up toward 
her child, cried: ‘Marie! Marie!’ said, ‘the Lorp gave and the Lorp 
hath taken away ; blessed be the name of the Lorp!’ and fell upon the 
floor in a swoon. 


Days, months, years rolled on, and added their mite to the eras, to 
be swallowed up in the measureless past; and Mrs. Chapelle, her hair 
all white, whitened in a single night, and lines of premature age in her 
fair, calm face, went on her way. She had learned that we may suffer 
and grow strong, her soul had been taught that sorrow may be blessed, 
and that a divinity may be hidden therein. What there had been in her of 
severe and harsh had been softened ; of pride, subdued ; of thought and 
reflection, deepened ; and of love of the world, annihilated. She rejoiced 
with few that rejoiced, but there were none too lowly for her to weep 
with when they wept ; and when night came, as her knees were bent 
and her head was bowed before her Gop, she asked that the ‘little 
while’ before she joined her child might be shortened, and tears fell as 
memory and imagination brought before her the angel-face that she had 
seen floating upward toward the heavens. 

The years went on their way, and she felt less sad as the end of each 
approached. The mile-stones in her life-journey were left behind, some 
but marking the distance she had come, others with death’s head and 
cross-bone sculpture, making her tremble; flowers grew near few of 
them, none were covered with garlands ; and so she passed on toward 
her Fatuer’s mansion, children loving, the poor blessing her : but she 
never smiled again. 






SONNET TO MY PIPE-PHANTOM. 


Wuute I sit here, in this vine-covered nook, 
Turning the pages of my Srarkre o’er, 
And to my ear, in chastened hum, the roar 

Of old Penobscot comes, my fixéd look 

In drowsiness relaxes, and my book 
Slips from my knee, neglected, to the floor. 

Now in wild dreams my wayward fancies soar : 
Starting, I wake. I take my pipe and smoke. 
I like its volumes best. Their legends queer, 
Their shapes grotesque, and odd suggestions oft 
Than all my cumbrous tomes instruct me more. 
Even as I speak, out of these clouds comes near 
A dim but angel form. In whisper soft, 
‘Fair woman’s heart,’ she says, ‘shall teach thee wisest lore.’ 
Orono, (Penobscot Co., Me.) ©. 1. ¥ 
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* Fovant between the allied Russian and Prussian armies, against the French, under Na 


POLEON, 


THE 


The Battle of Friedland. 


BATTLE OF FRIEDLAND.* 





BY I8AAC MACLEILAN, 





Iy Poland’s savage forest 

A solemn sound pervades: 
Is it the tumbling water-fall 

That shakes those lonely shades ? 
Or rather the hoarse, muffled roar, 
Where hosts in long procession pour, 
The rattle of the cannon-wheel, 
The clash and clang of steel! 


Troop after troop the horsemen ride, 

‘Their sabres clanking at their side: 

The cuirassiers, in long parade, 

Dazzle the eye with brandished blade, 

While polished helm and harness gleam, 

Like glancing ripples on the stream. 

The gay-garbed hussars swing the lance, 

Their snorting charges bound and prance; 

The dragoon clatters on his track, 

With carbine buckled at his back ; 

The Polish Hulan scours the plain, 

With gory spur and jingling rein; 

While the swart Cossack of the Don 

With lashing whip careereth on; 

Frantic to curb with valiant spear, 

The Gallic Emperor's career. 

Brave conscripts from the Seine and Rhone, 

Vine-dressers from the blue Garonne, 

Stand stoutly in your ranks to-day; 

For like an angry stag at bay 

The Russian threatens your array. 

And Prussian cohorts round ye wheel, 

An iron girdle, sharp with steel. 

The Hettman PLatorr heads his troop, 

His Tartars o’er their saddles stoop ; 

BAGRATHION’S black artillery ’s here, 

And Lestocq’s bayonets glitter clear: 
The feast of death is near! 


Crash after crash! In thunder comes 
The rattle of a thousand drums, 

Blent with a stunning cannon-peal, 
That makes the very earth to reel; 
While the red musketry the while 
With iron hail sweeps rank and file! 
Crash upon crash! The mortars grim 
With shell and shot crush life and limb, 


And sweep through splintered bone and brain, 


As winter hail rends casement-pane. 
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The Battle of Friedland. 





Fast through the lurid battle-smoke 
Descends the gashing sabre-stroke, 
As when the sooty armorer’s hand 
Upon the anvil welds the brand. 
Ah! many a banner, stained and torn, 
Ah! many a he!m-plume, rent and shorn, 
Ah! many a gory corse laid low, 

Tell where the reaper Death doth mow! 





Heroic LANNES and fierce MORTIER 
Press on with their avenging cheer; 
And breast to breast, in manful fight, 
Confront the Russian vanguard’s might ; 
While o’er the bridge of Friedland pours, 
In bright defile their famous corps. 

Well for those gallant Marshals then 
That Mvurat’s horse and VIcTor’s men, 
And Davovust’s daring legions came 

To quell the Russian’s line of flame. 


me 


ee 


Srash after crash! The ranks of Nry 
With shattering volleys clear the way. 
With levelled steel they dash aside 
The chasseur and the Coussack’s pride, 
And fast o’er blaz ing bridge and street 
Push back tlee Russian in retreat. 


The strife is o'er! The field is spread 
Thick with the dying, thick with dead! 
The virgin grass and Alle’s pure tide, 

Alas! with gore how redly dyed! 

And well the Russian host that day 
Sustained their fame in battle- fray ; 

Though in retreat, no arm would yield, 
Unvanquished marched they from the field; 
Not one square broken, not one gun 

As trophy by the Frenchman won, 


wi sik P. 


That strife is o'er. Long since the gore 
Of the brave thausands there that fell 

Hath vanished from the grassy moor, 
And from the rocky pass as well; 

Nor rises o’er each crumbling bone 

The sacred shaft or funeral stone. iy 

The boorish peasant saunters by, 

Nor heeds what relics ’neath him lie ; 

But spurneth with his clumsy heel 

The crumbling bone and rusted steel. 
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The sheep-boy drives his bleating charge ; 
The angler treads that river's marge; 

The milk- maid leads her lowing herd 

Above them; and their dust is ‘stirred, 
Where the sharp plough-share cleaves its way ; 
But none Jament, none kneel to pray, 

And none come thither with the tear 

To consecrate the soldier's bier ! 















Lu Zu Pepe. 


LU ZU PEPE. 


‘1 uT me in mind of it at another time, and I will tell you how 
I managed once to come off unscathed from some of our Sicilian 
banditti.’ ; 

‘Oh! tell me now; I have some more eating to do, and have no 
doubt your story will flavor finely these unpretending viands.’ 

‘ Well, as you choose.’ 

‘I was once on a hunting excursion with two friends, and we had 
with us two cacciatort (hunters) to show us where there was game, 
and to save us the trouble of loading our guns. There was also a vet- 
turino, who had charge of an ass, that did us the honor to carry our 
provisions and our game. ; 

‘As we were going along, near the centre of a little valley, shut in 
by high hills, one of the cacciatort exclaimed : ‘ There are people on 
the hills.’ 

‘ We stopped and looked around. 

‘There were eight men, with each his gun in hand, descending the 
hills around us in a leisurely manner, in lines converging to the centre. 

‘It was a clear case we were surrounded and at their mercy, for we 
had but four guns, the vetturino carrying only his knife. 

‘ A few hurried exclamations were made by the different members of 
our small party, and then my comrades looked to their guns and loosened 
in their sheaths the long hunting-knives we usually wore on these dis- 
tant excursions, evidently getting ready for a fight. 

‘*Stop!’ said I. ‘These are desperate men, and though we might 
shed a good deal of blood, we should pretty certainly be overcome. In 
this case, diplomacy is better than war. The risk is about the same 
either way, and I have a plan in my head that will, I think, get us 
clear without any great loss.’ 

‘My companions listened to my plan, and at length agreed to follow 
my directions. There was a large flat rock not far from us. I told 
the vetturino to lead thither our sumpter-ass, and then to lay the cloth 
and spread out our provisions. 

‘First came forth a portly flask of wine, then a goodly ham, then 
some fine white bread, then some cold fowls, then some salami, (a kind 
of large smoked sausage, some three inches thick,) then some knick- 
knacks and condiments, in short every thing necessary for a very satis- 
factory hill-side banquet. 

‘Those who were approaching us could see distinctly every movement, 
and these appetising preparations had therefore full time to penetrate 
their souls, and call the water to their mouths. 

‘My companions had at my request put off their warlike looks, and 
we sat down quietly upon the rock, keeping our guns, however, between 
our knees, so as to be ready, if necessary, for the last resort. 

‘When the nearest bandit came within ear-shot, I called out as 
loudly as I could, ‘ Viva Maria!’ the usual country salutation. The 
man stopped astonished; but I followed up this first attack with: 
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‘Come on, my brave fellow; come up here and sit down. Here’s 
enough for us all; don’t be afraid to take hold.’ 

‘Then, as the others came nearer, I rose and called out : ‘Come on, 
friends ; take your seats around ; there ’s room here.’ 

‘The one who seemed their chief stepped forward and saluted me 
with gravity ; then approaching an angle of the rock, he placed his 
gun against it. The rest all followed his example, notwithstanding 
that we still retained our arms. Each also drew forth his knife and 
pistols and placed them on the rock. Then unbinding the sashes from 
their waists, they unbuckled the broad leathern belt which held their 
cartridges, and laid them carefully down together. Saluting us again 
with the ordinary expressions of politeness, they took their places around 
the viands, while we, having of course laid aside our guns, played the 
part of hospitable hosts, and all fell to with a will like men whose ap- 
petites had been thoroughly developed by the keen mountain air. 

‘Two of our formidable guests were under-sized, but quite stout men. 
Their stoutness did not, however, consist of fat, but of thick layers of 
powerful muscle. One of these two had lost his left hand and the 
lower half of his left fore-arm. There was also an ugly scar over the 
outside corner of his left eye, which appeared to have been made by the 
passage of a bullet. 

‘His eyes were light-colored, but bright and piercing ; his nose large. 
His mouth looked like a gash in his face, so tightly were the bloodless 
lips compressed, and his somewhat protruding chin was covered with a 
heavy black beard. His skin, like that of all his band, from constant 
exposure to sun and wind, resembled dark bronze. 

‘Their dress was such as the men of the country usually wear, 
breeches of cotton velvet, blue, green, or brown, according to the taste 
of the wearer; a sort of frock-coat of the same, reaching almost to the 
knee ; heavy shoes, and woollen stockings an inch thick; a cravat of 
black silk about the throat, and a broad belt of pliable leather at the 
waist, the upper half forming a flap to cover the lower, and protect 
from rain the cartridges which were set closely, side by side, in little 
tubes of brass, sewed fast to the leather. A broad red sash held the 
pistols and the knife, and on their heads they wore the usual Jerretta, or 
cap of the country. This is knit of strong, thick woollen stuff, and re- 
sembles a huge purse, with a woollen tuft at either end. When put 
on, one tuft is thrust in, so as to make a hollow, and it is thus pulled as 
far on the head as suits the convenience of the wearer, the other end 
hanging down behind, or on the left side. 

‘ The two shorter ones, it appeared, were both chiefs, and called each 
other brother, though they were not relatives. The rest were tall, 
strong men, some of them deeply pitted with the small-pox, and some 
bearing on their scarred visages the indelible marks of battle, or of broil. 

‘When ‘ the wild rage of hunger was appeased,’ and ‘our souls had 
lost the desire of eating and of drinking,’ we talked of hunting, and 
each one told some story of wolf-hunts, of good shots, of tumbling into 
pits or ancient excavations, whose mouths were overgrown with bushes, 
and other haps and mishaps of a hunter’s life, all parties of course 
avoiding the most distant allusion to the peculiar profession of our guests. 
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‘My intercourse with my countrymen of the interior had taught me 
that they almost all like a pinch of good snuff ; so pulling out the large, 
oblong black box, in which I usually carried a good supply to humor 
this little weakness, I offered it to our guests, who appeared to enjoy 
the powdered weed. Then, as I knew that half-confidences only do 
harm in such a case, I pulled out my own little snuff-box of gold, and 
offered it to them, saying : 

‘* Try this; this is better still.’ 

; ‘* No, Signore, mille grazie, (a thousand thanks,) this is good enough 
or us.’ 

‘And I quietly put back the gold that glistened in their eyes, with- 
out the slightest movement on their part. 

‘« But,’ said the one-armed chief, ‘excuse me; has your Excellency 
any powder to spare?’ 

‘*Oh! yes. Here, bring out that large flask of powder and pour out 
half of it on this piece of paper for our brave friends here.’ 

‘So said, so done. Half of our reserve of powder was made over to 
them, and it was received with many thanks. 

‘As the day was now coming to a close, we rose to depart. Our 
mountain friends walked on along with us, quietly conversing. As we 
were passing over a small table-land, one of the chiefs stopped and said : 

‘* Come, let us fire at a mark. Of how many points is this powder 
of yours?’ 

‘I ought perhaps to explain to you that our mode of comparing the 
force of powder is to put some of it in a small brass tube, which answers 
as a charger, The inside of this little tube is set with small points at 
equal distances, and with newly-purchased powder we make several 
trials to find out what quantity of powder gives most force to the ball. 

‘I told him it was of six points 

‘* Then it must be very good.’ 

‘* Ya fratello mettermi la merca, (go, brother, make me a target,) 
said he to I? Monco, (the maimed.) 

‘We looked about us, but could not see either any rock or any tree 
that would answer for that purpose. Our one-armed friend, however, 
quietly paced off two hundred paces, and then pulling down his woollen 
cap over his ears, and straightening up the top, so as to make of it a regu- 
lar cone, terminating in a tuft, he stood upright, as immovable as a rock. 
. a other slowly raised his gun, appeared to take careful aim, and 

ired. 

‘Whereupon the target came walking quietly toward us, and showed 
us, without any emotion, where the bullet had cut away a part of the 
woollen tuft. 

‘*« Adesso, va tu fratello mettermi la merca a me,’ (now, go you, 
brother to make a target for me.) 

‘ The other went off to the same distance and turned his back to us ; 
then taking off his derretta, (cap,) he placed his feet about a yard apart, 
and turning the cap upside down, held it so that the tuft just appeared 
between his legs. 

‘In spite of our conviction that I/ Monco must be as good a shot as 
the other, we could not repress a thrill of horror at the thought of a 
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man with whom we had just ‘broken bread’ being exposed to such 
terrible danger. 

‘ But the one-armed bandit was just as calm and collected as he was 
while munching our provisions. Supporting his gun on the stump of 
his left arm, he pointed it at first to the ground, then raising it gradu. 
ally, so as to get the true line of aim, he touched the trigger. 

‘As we saw the wool fly from the tuft, we all breathed more freely, 
and saw with pleasure the second target come toward us as composedly 
as the first. 

‘There was no more shooting after that; for no one cared to measure 
himself with such marksmen, and it requires men of this temper to 
manage a ‘ branco di banditi.’ 

‘Some of these chiefs are indeed men originally of estimable charac- 
ter, whom the unendurable oppressions of a bad government have 
driven to the mountains, and there is among them generally a rude 
sense of honor, so that he who has drank of the same cup with them 
is not only safe from all wrong on their part, but may count upon their 
friendly offices with others. 

‘ Not long after the shooting-match, we came as near the village, 
where we were ‘ making villegiatura,’ as it was perhaps wholesome for 
our friends to come. Here the chief stopped, and as he courteously 
lifted his cap from his head, I thought they might still wish to levy 
tribute upon us, and that it would be wiser to forestall their wishes 
than to wait for their demands. 

‘* Are you in want of any money, my friend ?’ 

‘*Qh! no, Signore. You have given us powder and tobacco, the two 
things most difficult for us to obtain, and we thank you. We are sorry 
that we cannot accompany you any further: but if you should be stop- 
ped or interfered with at any time, either by day or by night, among 
these mountains, just say (laying his hand upon his breast) that Lu Zu 
Pepe (Uncle Joe) is your friend, and no man will harm you.’ 

‘ We bade each other a friendly ‘ adio,’ and parted in peace. 

‘IT have but to add that ‘Lu Zu Pepe’ is country Italian for ‘ Lo Zio 
Guiseppe.’ The terms ‘ Uncle’ and ‘ Aunt’ are applied to almost every 
man and woman in the villages, and we had already heard of ‘ Lu Zu 


Pepe’ as the most resolute and renowned among the bandits of these 


mountains.’ Joun MacMuLuien. 
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*Tuose everlasting blossoms of heaven elevate the soul from the visible to the invisible.’ 
Bastt’s Homittns 


Tue distant stars that faintly gleam But the stars that brightly glitter 
Through the misty evening air, In the still and silent night, 

Come like sad and mournful strains Come as songs of joyous praise 
To me as I ponder here: From creation’s infinite: 

Telling of their lonely wandering And though wandering ever distant, 
Through the voids of Nature’s power, In the darkness they unite, 

Of their ancient, lonely wandering Join to sing in nature's choral, 
Through the first primeval hour. Ancient choral song of light. 
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Reading, (Pa.,) Nov. 17, 1855. 


My Work. 


M Y WORK. 


A 


I HAVE a work to do, 
A work I may not shun; 
One path I must pursue 
Until my life be done. 
What others do I need not ask ; 
Enough for me I know my task. 


If, 


’T is not to seek for wealth — 
I covet no man’s store ; 

I thank my Gop for health — 
I ask for nothing more. 

My daily wants are soon supplied, 
Or what I do not not need, denied. 


Itt, 


Let_others seek for fame, 
The homage of an hour, 

I care not for a name, 
For glory, or for power. 

The race I leave to others free — 
Such transient bliss is not for me, 


IV. 


Pleasure, that syren fair, 
Has lost her power to charm : 
Her joys are empty air, 
I own no more their charm ; 
For other accents seem to say, 
‘Stay not, but work while yet ’t is day.’ 


Vv. 


To wipe the trembling tear 
From the pale mourner’s eye ; 
To soothe the anxious fear, 
Or hush the rising sigh ; 
This is a bliss for which to live, 
A joy that wealth can never give. 


vi. 


To strive against the wrong, 
Which takes the name of right: 
To battle with the strong, 
And conquer in the fight, 
Brings truer happiness than could 
The warrior’s wreath, if bathed in blood. 


VIL 


Work, then, from day to day, 
Nor pause for praise or blame; 
Care not for what men say, 
Duty is still the same: 
The rest which all at times would crave, 
To none is distant — in the grave. 
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SKETCHES FROM THE COUNTRY. 


A TRIP TO CAPE ISLAND. 


Jury 25.— Now-a-days the well-known watering-place Cape Island 
City, Cape Island, or Cape May, (for either of these names will apply 
to the locality in question,) which is situated on Poverty Beach, at the 
extreme end of Cape May, forms the great topic of conversation and 
thought throughout the whole of southern New-Jersey, inasmuch as the 
crowds of citizens, both male and female, that (according to the mid- 
summer custom) are there gathered, have so many wants to be supplied, 
get into so many scrapes, and display so much fashion and gayety withal, 
that nearly every oyster-man, gunner, farmer, butcher, chicken-vender, 
stable-keeper, washer-woman, squire, constable, doctor, rural beau and 
belle, and village philosopher, living within twenty or even thirty miles 
of the place, is fain to be either continually hurrying thither, or nervously 
retiring therefrom ; and to be in fashion, dear reader, we must follow the 
general example, if but to look in for awhile. 

Starting from the farm immediately after breakfast, a ride of some 
three hours brings us to the place of our destination at nine o’clock. We 
find ourselves in a straggling village, consisting of numerous long four 
and five-story, yellow-painted hotels, that greatly resemble smart but 
cheaply-built hospitals and lunatic asylums; and around which are 
ranged pistol-galleries, dram, milliner, and barber-shops, eating-houses, 
cottages, book-stalls, and dry-goods stores. Beside a few diseased Pride- 
of-China trees, little or no vegetation meets the eye; and the burnt, 
yellow soil in the unappropriated spaces about you, glimmers in the hot 
July sun, like the sands of a desert. But notwithstanding the genera! 
look of aridness and inhospitality, a sweet freshness and a pleasant 
sighing, like that of a distant water-fall fills the air, and at length, at 
the end of the streets, you gladly discover the white-tipped surf, and the 
cool, blue ocean rolling beyond. 

As yet, the gay world is slumbering ; but preliminary to its waken- 
ing, numerous black waiters are engaged in sweeping off the hotel 
piazzas ; while for its physical support during the day, the farmers, 
butchers, and chicken-merchants briskly rattle their carts from one hotel 
to the other, and at each stopping-place deposit more or less of their 
wares. 

Ere long the ringing of a hundred bells and gongs is heard, and a 
wide-spread stir at once manifests itself. Strings of pale gentlemen, 
dressed in gaudy wrappers and embroidered slippers, burst from the 
hotels and hurry to the barber-shops, while the simultaneous withdrawal 
of a hundred window-curtains discloses myriads of white apparitions 
flitting uneasily to-and-fro in the sleeping-rooms. At the lapse of a 
half-hour, more gongs are heard, and a thousand male and female fig- 
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ures, dressed mostly in white, descend from their chambers to some 
endless waste of a hotel dining-hall, and seat themselves at the breakfast- 
table. Behind the guests stand numerous smirking and bowing negroes, 
who serve the table with fish, ham, bread, and coffee. This is certainly 
no epicurean repast, but such as it is, it is partaken of with thankfulness 

and in comparative peace. 

Breakfast over, the order of the day seriously begins, and every body 
lounges to some pistol-gallery or ten-pin alley, to be disported with flirt- 
ing, chatting, pistol-shooting, and ball-rolling, until twelve o’clock, when, 
with one accord, each man, woman, and child triumphantly produces 
a suit of bathing-clothes, and makes for the beach with all speed. This 
is the time when the company displays its greatest strength ; and the 
main avenues leading to the water are blocked up with crowds, wherein 
you distinguish lovers of both sexes, sentimentally draped in white ; 
gamblers, elegantly moustached, and ravishingly arrayed in black coats, 
white trowsers, kid gloves, and watch-chains ; fashionables of the first 
water, dressed with exceeding plainness ; Quakers in drab ; Irish nurses 
leading children by the hand ; flirts and dandies, both male and female ; 
high boys, aged twenty, and high boys aged forty-five and fifty ; pompous 
ladies and gentlemen with ink and tan-colored skins, sexagenarian in 
appearance and experience, who are aged, however, but thirty-five ; old 
maids, old bachelors, and old misers ; brokers, swindlers, speculators, and 
‘unfortunate females ;’ rich and poor tailors, tavern-keepers and under- 
takers ; invalids, who will ere many days lie calmly in their graves ; 
lawyers, politicians, editors, literary men, opera-dancers, negro-serenad- 
ers; and, in short, there is scarcely any civilized species of man or 
woman kind that is not here represented, and on its way to the ocean to 
wash and be clean. 

Upon reaching the beach, each individual retires for a moment to,the 
interior of one of the myriad board-built bathing-houses erected there- 
about, and presently issues forth, dressed from head to foot in red or blue 
flannel; which arrangement at once entirely obliterates all signs 
whereby you are enabled to distinguish the lady from her maid, the 
millionaire merchant from his clerk, or the blackleg from the divine ; 
and in the place of so many personages, of either high or low degree, 
you have a shame-stricken, woollen-swathed army of ‘ forked radishes, 
with heads fantastically carved,’ who hasten as quickly as possible to 
hide their wounded sensibilities in the surf. 

Beside ourselves, there are many spectators on the beach, the most 
conspicuous of whom are the chicken-venders, who survey the spectacle 
before them with a general contempt, and the unalterable conviction 
that all these elegantes and millionaires are in every way inferior to 
themselves, (so equal is the distribution of vanity in this world !) the 
negroes, whose delight and laughter at the fun is according to the usual 
extravagance of their race, and high boys of all ages, who decline bath- 
ing, that they may the better enjoy the marine fortunes of such of their 
female friends as can be detected. 

When they have sufficiently cooled and disported themselves, the 
bathers leave the surf, and resuming their ordinary costume, return to 
their respective rooms in the hotels. Now follows a universal season of 
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julep-drinking and toilet-making, and scarcely has this drawn to a close 
ere the gongs sound again, and every body rushes to their rightful dinner 
tables, flashing in the most brilliant apparel that money can buy. A 
dinner at Cape Island, although appointed with a fair portion of edibles 


. and an abundance of artificial flowers, wine-glasses, pressed napkins, and 


plated silver, is not nearly so well devised to appease the appetites of 
the guests, as to gratify the vanity and military predilections of the 
waiters; for directly the company take seats in the dining-hall, a band 
of music strikes up a spirited air, and simultaneously a white-jacketed 
battalion of blacks, armed with covered platters, charge into the room, 
and, defiling along on either side of the table, come to a sudden halt. Ere 
long, at a word from the captain, each soldier leans gracefully forward, 
and, having poised his platter in the air most valorously for a moment, 
brings it down on the table with a crash of such unanimity and precision, 
as to excite the surprise and admiration of every lady. With the dishes 
well out of their hands, the infantry are ordered to bow and scrape, 
hither and thither, for perhaps some five minutes, at the end of which 
period the platters are again laid hold of, and the soldiers march cut of 
the hall in the same figure as they entered it. 

At any time during this impressive performance, should a guest 
succeed in appropriating the contents of a dish to his own use, the blacks 
apparently encourage the act by tittering, and making him favorable 
motions with their hands: nay, in the innocence of his heart, a newly- 
recruited Ethiopian may perhaps endeavor to assist some famishing 
beauty to the wherewith to stay her pain; but these cases at best are 
rare, for the captain of the troop (who you may be sure has not been 
appointed to his post at hap-hazard) keeps the soldiers steadily march- 
ing and counter-marching, through successive courses of meat and pastry, 
until fatigue and abundant perspiration (which disfigures their jackets) 
overtakes them, when they disband, and the guests are at liberty either 
to drown their hunger in wine or forget it in sleep. 

At four o’clock the streets and the beach are lined with carriages, 
filled with ladies and gentlemen, who in passing salute each other, as 
if quite overcome with happiness and good-feeling. This amusement 
continues until supper-time, when the guests are permitted to eat their 
fill of crackers and dried beef; and with the close of this meal, the 
halls are cleared of tables and other furniture, a band of music again 
strikes up, and a ball sets in to complete the felicity of the day. As 
this diversion is open to all who have a spare dollar in their pockets, and 
in whose garb no particular short-coming can be discerned, the ball- 
rooms are never known to be otherwise than thronged ; and as the bands 
discourse most seductive music, crowds of dancers incessantly tempt the 
hot intoxication of polkas and redowas to its utmost. 

Of course the fairer portion of the company constitutes the chief’ at- 
traction of these assemblages ; and of this portion of our race, with all 
its characteristic airs, puffs, braids, and skirts, there is no lack whatso- 
ever. Beside a generous sprinkling of elegant married ladies, and gay 
widows, here are girls of all styles, conditions, and prices, from the very 
highest to almost the very lowest ; and those whom the general voice 
declares to be cheap at any man’s plum, are indeed most marvellously 
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beautiful creatures, whether of face, figure, or array ; and co indepen- 
dent of all weak, old-fashioned prejudices withal, that one wonders why, 
with their mountains of piasters, the Sultan Abdul and his Pashas fail 
to come this way when seeking to recruit theirharems. Here, also, are 
cirls of perhaps less gaudiness but of equal loveliness with any, and who, 
thank Heaven, are not to be bought, and who are not sold. The unpre- 
tending qualities of these placid but timid-eyed creatures, attract but 
little notice in contrast with the flashiness of their gayer sisters, and the 
stream of their beautiful, womanly natures flows on all unnoticed by 
superficial and vulgar eyes. But though no silken dandy, or plum-gifted 
heir, shall bow his knee to these maidens of retiring, unpoiluted ways, 
theirs is still the gain, for they are foggotten by no earnest heart, and 
beside dwelling with peace on earth, and leaving their pathway marked 
with flowers, they furnish the only types of their sex that the sense of 
ages will accept to be either lovable or true. 

Notwithstanding the general glitter and tumult, it becomes plain at 
last, that true pleasure or felicity is by no means abundant at Cape 
Island. The gamblers and swindlers find themselves too fine for their 
company by half, and thus are received with general and incessant sus- 
picion. The higher classes of belles are too full of schemes to be at their 
ease, and the lower, as we have seen, are too much neglected. The mil- 
lionaires are so endlessly courted and flattered as to become sickened ; 
while the men of pleasure too often proclaim by lack-lustre faces, that they 
have long out-lived their tastes. The merchants and brokers eventually 
acknowledge that amusement is even more irksome than hard work, and 
the misers are bled of their gold too profusely. In brief, after one way 
or other, every body experiences some disappointment or drawback, save 
the lovers and high boys; but these enjoy themselves as much as human 
beings commonly may. 

Stacy Graham, who, during his earlier youth, has been a notoriously 
‘tip-top’ fellow, and who, what is more, will be one again in time, 
suddenly finds himself greatly tamed at the age of twenty-two, and a 
slave to the beautiful Emily Price. As Stacy will succeed to a hand- 
some business in the ale and porter line, Miss Emily’s parents encour- 
age the growing attachment of the young couple by every allowable and 
well-bred stratagem, and at length contrive so cunningly, that during 
one summer-week Stacy, Emily, and her brother Jack, find themselves 
forming a little party at Arcadian Hall, which, as every body knows, is the 
erack hotel at Cape May. Brother Jack, though but nineteen years of 
age, is a confirmed old bachelor, and spends all his time in billiard- 
playing, smoking ‘ cameratas,’ and drinking brandy-and-water. Thus, 
with no impediment in the way, the lovers make the most of the golden 
opportunity, and their full-fed passion strengthens every hour. Having 
dreamed of each other all night, they meet at the breakfast-table with 
sly but sweetest billing and cooing, and, to the infatuated Stacy, this 
dalliance changes a meagre meal into a more delicious banquet than 
any emperor ever tasted. What cares he that the eggs are hard, and 
the beefsteaks leathery, when every now and then a worshipped ringlet 
tickles his cheek? What though the fish 7s rechauffé, and the butter 
rancid, when from her love-lit eyes his sweetheart continually shoots 
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the most sparkling and ravishing glances straight into his soul? O 
most happy and sweetly deluded fool! And his insanity is so perfect, 
furthermore, as to attract the notice of a hundred watchful gossips ; and 
while some ridicule, others quite envy his spell-bound lot; for beside 
being exceedingly fair to the eye, Miss Emily is as kind and sweet-lipped 
as any Jove-lorn maiden you ever knew. But let others even joke or 
laugh their worst, our lovers, one and both, know nothing more than 
mere momentary discomfiture thereat, for the intoxication of their pas- 
sion ever offers sweeter and more abundant compensation ; each lives 
only in the other’s favor ; the men and women who surround them are 
but dim, transitory figures; the world in which they dwell is all their 
own, and its sole history, worthy of record, comprises the loves of its 
king, Stacy Graham, and its quéen, Emily Price. 

Even in the noisiest and most irreverent ten-pin alleys, the earnest- 
ness of the lovers suffers no abatement, and Stacy selects the largest and 
smoothest of the balls, and hands them to his lady-love with the same 
significance as if each and every one of them was a bleeding heart, torn 
distractedly from his bosom ; while she, ere casting them at the pins, 
hesitates a moment, as if fain to drop them one after the other in her 
bosom, as so many tokens eternally hallowed simply by her Stacy’s 
touch. 

Before being in love, Stacy was one of the most venturesome swimmers’ 
ever known at Cape May, or any other watering-place. He repeatedly 
swam outside of the breakers, (much to the terror of such old ladies as 
witnessed the feat,) and upon one well-remembered occasion, he even 
madly followed a school of porpoises for a quarter of a mile out to sea. 
But now, as bathing with his Emily by his side, he is as timid and ap- 
prehensive as though he had never been in the water before in all his 
life. He continually warns his darling against going far into the surf, 
declaring the bottom to be full of deep holes, wherein frightful sharks, 
measuring ten and twelve feet in length, have their lurking-places ; and 
every stick or straw floating on the surface of the water, his quickened 
imagination magnifies into the dread weapon of some sword-fish or sting- 
ray. At times, however, huge breakers sweep along the shore with 
such force as to throw all the bathers flat on their backs; and these 
apparent mishaps serve to change Stacy’s solicitude into a feeling of deep 
rapture, since, when he has risen to his legs, etiquette demands that he 
should clasp his angel to his breast, and there sustain her until, by giv- 
ing vent to a few faint screams, she catches her breath and gains her 
feet again. And Emily, we may rest assured, is extremely fond of this 
bathing with her Stacy ; and when these ‘ good big’ breakers ‘ come,’ 
which float her into the paradise of his arms, she gratefully swall ws 
many a mouthful of salt water, and hopes that the paradise beyond the 
skies may prove even half as blissful. 

At dinner, Stacy does his utmost that his sweetheart shall be well sup- 
plied with all manner of sugar-plums, and other niceties ; and though up 
to this period he has been as eager for sheepshead and oyster fritters as 
any ravenous youth well could be, he suddenly finds his stomach to have 
forgotten no little of its habitual craving, and from the heights of his 
calm rapture looks with downright contempt upon the various gentlemen 
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about, who wax so exceeding red and wroth, as they vainly call for re- 
plenished plates of beef and chicken. It is probably during their after- 
noon drive, however, that our lovers taste their most solid enjoyment ; 
for having sped along the breezy beach for a season, they turn into the 
retired woodland roads and by-ways, to fall into the most delicious and 
confidential talks that can possibly be imagined. Indeed, so earnest and 
fascinating do these discourses prove, that the drive seldom comes to a 
close until night has well set in; when, after a hasty supper, (obtained 
as it best may be,) and several hearty polkas, Emily insists upon retiring 
for the night, thus leaving Stacy for segars, cobblers, and bewitching 
retrospection, until he chooses to follow her example. 

In this heavenly fashion our lovers pass the most of their time at 
Cape Island, but at last (just before they are to return to town) a mo- 
mentary gloom befalls their happiness ; for it happens one morning, as 
Stacy is sitting in his room, and finishing the last of the half-dozen 
cobblers that constitute his usual refreshment after bathing, that his 
passion suddenly gathers to a head, as it were; and being overtaken by 
one of the hottest bursts of that frenzy to which love-lorn youths are 
ever liable, he resolves (as in honor and duty bound) that his present 
state is dreadfully insupportable, and that his destiny is no longer in his 
own hands. Devotedly, ay, most madly indeed, (he furthermore ejac- 
ulates and reflects internally,) as his very soul bears witness, does he 
love his divine Emily ; but what evidence has he that she as devotedly 
loves him? Certainly he is unable to flatter himself that his passion 
has as yet been met witha plain, verbal acknowledgment, and perhaps 
she — yes, even she, the queen of his heart, the goddess of his life — may 
be deceiving him after all! Horrible conjecture! But notwithstanding 
their attendant awfulness, Stacy decides that these doubts must be 
solved, that this big crisis must be speedily and manfully met; and 
should he find that his affections have indeed been trifled with, thank 
Heaven, from the first apothecary’s shop he can obtain laudanum, strych- 
nine, and fifty other drugs, any one of which will give him an instan- 
taneous relief from his woes, and insure him the eternal quiet of the 
grave. 

In the midst of the misery induced by these agitating and painful 
thoughts, the dinner-gong sounds, and having nervously thrust himself 
into a clean, white linen coat and pair of trowsers, Stacy flies down- 
stairs ; and finding Emily coolly and smilingly waiting for him at the 
dining-room door, he leads her to their accustomed seats somewhat 
redssured. Up to this time, as we already know, Stacy has not been 
altogether unmindful to supply himself and lady-love with creature com- 
forts at the dinner-table ; but now, while pressed by the one feeling of 
harrowing suspense, he utterly forgets every thing like bodily refresh- 
ment, and while nervously thrusting the rim of his water-glass between 
his teeth, and making bread pills with his fingers, he keeps a troubled 
eye on Emily, and sorely puzzles himself as to how he shall best dis- 
cover the index of her mind. 

At length, seeing the dear creature mildiy eating some mashed po- 
tato with ‘the utmost relish, and satisfaction sitting upon her rosy lips, 
he gives way to the sudden impulse that overtakes him, in spite of the 
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manifest unfitness of time and place, and ridiculously stammers forth : 
‘Miss Emily, for a long time you must have been —in fact I cannot 
any longer help —’ at this juncture a grinning, saflron-colored waiter 
thinking to further matters, thrusts his woolly head between the lovers, 
with : ‘ What was it, sah, that you was wanting the lady to help you to 
sah? clam-pie, sah?’ ‘ Y-e-s,’ the staggered Stacy at length retorts, 
‘I believe I will take some clam-pie;’ while without knowing the 
cause of her lover’s agitation, but nevertheless sympathizing deeply there- 
with, poor Emily hides her blushes and confusion as best she may in her 
handkerchief. Having assisted Stacy to clam-pie, the fiendish, grinning 
black remains standing and salaaming behind the pair for full fifteen 
minutes, during which time Stacy delivers himself over to so much 
awkwardness in the way of upsetting dishes and breaking wine-glasses, 
that Emily is fain to retire to her room. 

With Emily absent, Stacy finds himself utterly unequal to the task of 
sitting out the dinner, and thereupon withdrawing to the bar-room, he 
falls to swearing, pacing back and forth, drinking cobblers, and madly 
biting his nails, until four o’clock, when with forced momentary compo- 
sure, he sends a servant to Miss Emily's room to say that the carriage is 
ready. Presently, floating upon a perfumed sea of white muslin, and 
looking more beautiful than ever, Emily descends the stair-way, and 
Stacy hands her into the earriage, and starts up the horses with the de- 
termination to make the most of the hour and settle matters out of hand. 
But though his cobblers have not failed their due effect, he is neverthe- 
less unable to find the coveted use of his tongue ; and the lovers have 
been borne along the beach for a couple of miles or more without a 
dozen words being spoken on either side. At last, as about to turn the 
horses, Stacy hesitatingly forces himself to commence again, after one 
and the same boyish and absurd manner: ‘ Miss Paice, for a long time 
I have been wanting to let you know—’ ‘Oh! my!’ suddenly ex- 
claims Emily, interrupting Stacy, and pointing to an advancing figure on 
horseback, ‘ do look there, will you? Why, that gentleman is my cousin, 
Lieutenant Meredith! Oh! how delighted Iam!’ In a second or so 
more the horseman joins the carriage, and the cousins exchange so many 
how do you do’s, and where have you been’s, etc., that poor Stacy finds 
himself a mere no body ; but, resolved nevertheless not to give up the 
field without a valorous struggle, he gradually urges the horses to their 
topmost speed, and turning from the beach, guides them through the 
narrowest lanes and by-paths, and across the muddiest marshes he can 
discover, in hopes by this means to force the hostile Meredith from the 
field. All is in vain, however ; for the Lieutenant is not to be baulked 
by a little rough travelling, and beside keeping his face affectionately 
under Emily’s bonnet during the whole drive, when the party reach 
Arcadian Hall once more, he gallantly assists her out of the carriage 
and into the house before Stacy has even recovered his breath. 

This Meredith is the sorest sorrow Stacy has ever known. What does 
he want, and how is he to be gotten rid of? To solve these queries, 
Stacy repairs to the bar-room, and briskly attacks ‘ brandy-smashes ’ 
until supper-time ; but even now there is no relief, for Meredith hands 
Emily to the table, and sits by her side, as if these were matters of his 
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own peculiar privilege ; and when Stacy has at length found a spare 
seat at another part of the table, he hears the cousins laughing so loudly 
and chatting so merrily, that he is ready at any moment to feel the 
bursting of his heart. 

With feelings such as these, it would be strange indeed if Stacy gave 
much heed to his supper, and in fact his stay at the table is exceedingly 
short ; and leaving the same he desperately resolves to speak to Emily 
no more, and further, to break her heart as soon as the ball begins, by 
making most violent love to the elegant Mary Conover. With this cruel 
intention, he adorns himself in his costliest garb and when the ball 
opens, securing Miss Mary’s hand for the polka-quadrille, he attempts 
his best to be most fascinating. But success on this point is not so easy 
as he at first imagined ; for in his anxiety to catch Emily’s eye, and 
mark the effect of his present mancuvre, he continually forgets to mind 
the music, and thus performs his most elaborate but reckless figures either 
when all the other dancers have stopped, or before any of them begin. 
Instead of addressing Miss Mary by her proper name, he frequently calls 
her Miss Emily or Miss Price ; moves about her so awkwardly as to tear 
the train of her dress in a dozen places, and at length attracts so much 
of the general attention, and makes himself so thoroughly ridiculous, that 
Miss Mary is forced to feign indisposition, and retires to a seat. 

All this time Emily and the Lieutenant are chasing and dashing across 
the floor with most ecstatic delight, and what, with this stinging cir- 
cumstance and his failure with his new flame, it is but little wonderful 
that Stacy now hurries off to the bar-room for more liquor, and to con- 
jure up resolutions of taking advantage of the first steamer, to leave the 
false-hearted Emily and Cape May for ever. Ere long, however, his 
distraction and uneasiness drive him to the ball-room again, where he 
makes sundry unsuccessful attempts to procure fresh dancing partners, 
(the girls naturally preferring better-demeanored swains,) and filled with 
complete sickness of heart, and no little rage withal, at his accumula- 
tion of griefs, he turns (as he internally swears) to leave the place for the 
last time ; and of course, as effecting his exit, he diverges somewhat 
from a direct route, in order that he may cast a pair or more of most 
withering frowns upon Emily and the Lieutenant, who are standing to- 
gether in a corner, engaged in the most innocent and delightfully non- 
sensical chat possible to be conceived. Albeit, Emily has certainly and 
greatly enjoyed the society of her dashing cousin, yet she has not failed, 
nevertheless, to keep a steady but covert eye upon her lover, and being 
utterly unable to divine the cause of his singular conduct, whether in 
his general manner or particular devotion to liquor, she has at times 
felt no little disquiet thereat. Therefore as an opportunity now offers 
of at least addressing him, she playfully advances toward our hot-headed 
friend, saying : ‘ Don’t you intend to dance with me to-night, Mr. Gra- 
ham ?’ 

‘No!’ tartly returns Stacy ; ‘I don’t intend to dance any more to- 
night ; and what’s more, I don’t ever intend to dance again in the 
world. I expect to go to town to-morrow morning ; and I was looking 
for Jones, who wants me to take a letter home for him. Have you seen 
him anywheres hereabout ? ’ 
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‘No,’ answers Emily, with nervousness and surprise that she can but 
ill conceal. ‘I haven’t seen Mr. Jones — but what are you going away 
for? Has any thing happened ?’ 

‘Nothing particular,’ retorts Stacy ; and with this he hurries off to 
the bar-room, exulting in the idea that he had now made one telling 
shot, at least. 

In less than five minutes, Meredith enters the bar-room to bring Stacy 
tidings, that Miss Price sends her compliments to Mr. Graham, and 
would be happy to see him for a few moments on the piazza. Having 
joined his sweet-heart once more, Stacy feels greatly softened in heart, 
but keeps up a grim expression nevertheless ; while Emily immediately 
and hurriedly exclaims: ‘ Why, Stacy, what are you going to town for ! 
Tell me!’ 

‘No matter,’ replies Stacy ; ‘it makes no difference to you what I do, 
or you would n’t act so.’ 

‘Act how ?’ inquires Emily, earnestly. 

‘You know very well what I mean,’ rejoins Stacy ; ‘I did n’t expect 
to be treated in this manner by you, at least.’ 

‘Why you ’re certainly not jealous of Meredith!’ exclaims Emily ; 
‘why, my child, Meredith is not only my cousin, but he is also a mar- 
ried man, with four half-grown children. Why, I’m astonished! and 
just because he was a little civil to me, you’ve seen fit to go on in this 
most scandalous manner. And that wasn’t the worst of it either, for 
you’ve been drinking, too, most shamefully. O dear Stacy! you 
wouldn’t act so if you knew how painful it was to me!’ 

Dear Stacy! This phrase, although consisting of but three sylla- 
bles, had of itself been quite sufficient to settle Master Graham for this 
life ; but in addition to uttering so delicious an expression, Miss Emily 
seized her lover by the button, as they reached the end of the piazza, 
and turned her imploring eyes upon his own, just long enough for the 
moon-beams to light up a pair of diamonds coursing down her beautiful 
cheek. If Stacy was ready to capitulate with the first, of course he is 
completely prostrated by this last appeal, and in the place of anger or 
bitterness, love, tenderness, and remorse so completely fill his heart and 
soul, that in less than three minutes he has told a long and most inco- 
herent story of his agonized passion, and heard enough from Emily 
in the way of sobs and sighs to assure him that it is returned with in- 
terest. But while tasting his due of the sweetness of her freely-offered 
lips, he is suddenly forced to relinquish his amusement by hearing the 
voice of brother Jack (who, you may be sure, has stumbled upon the 
lovers most unwelcomely in this nick of time) exclaiming : 

‘Why, Stacy, what the devil are you trying to do now?’ 

‘Nothing,’ replies Stacy, relinquishing his hold upon Emily, (and 
thereby permitting her to retreat to her own room.) ‘I’m not trying 
to do any thing; I’m engaged to her, that’s all.’ 

‘Honor bright?’ inquires brother Ja¢k, with the sang froid of a 
thorough man of the world. 

‘ Honor bright,’ answers Stacy, wringing brother Jack’s hand. 

‘Well, then I guess we’d better take a drink,’ remarks brother Jack. 

Scarcely have brother Jack and Stacy finished their libation, than 
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Baymore, Croker, Spenlow, and Easterman, (all ‘ tip top’ fellows, and 
the ‘ most particular friends’ of every body at Cape May,) enter the bar- 
room. So big is the elation of Stacy’s heart, that in spite of all efforts 
to the contrary, he at last finds it positively uncontainable, and there- 
upon calling friend Baymore aside, he swearshim to eternal secresy, and 
with all due flourish, discloses the heavenly fortune with which he 
(Stacy) has but just been blessed. Friend Baymore is of course greatly 
affected at the tidings, and wringing Stacy’s hand, he loudly congratu- 
lates him upon being ‘ the happiest as well as the best boy in the world ;’ 
and as a more substantial mark of his friendship and regard, he treats 
the whole bar-room to champagne. 

Beside Mr. Baymore, Stacy takes each of the other gentlemen into 
his secret confidence in turn, and the discharge of champagne corks is so 
heavy that the bar-tenders recall what the late newspapers may have 
said concerning the prospects of the coming turnip-crop, with no little 
solicitude. While the revel is at its height, the musicians (having ceased 
operations in the dancing-hall) also enter the bar-room to be refreshed. 
When Stacy has treated each of these latter gentlemen (who are of the 
German nation) to a bottle of Cognac and a Bologna sausage, he 
leads the moustached and spectacled ‘leader’ to a corner, and by dint 
of sharp practice in pantomime, acquaints that personage that he enter- 
tains the desire of honoring his betrothed with a serenade. It is with 
no small difficulty that the ‘leader’ is made to comprehend this wish 
of Stacy’s ; but at last a bank-note which Stacy thrusts into his hand 
clears up all doubts and uncertainties ; and ere long the band is stationed 
beneath Emily’s window, performing popular ballad and polka tunes so 
inspiringly, that Stacy and all the other gentlemen are unable to keep 
from singing and dancing to the very top of their powers. During the 
finale, which consists (at Stacy’s particular and reiterated request) of 
the ‘Star-Spangled Banner,’ Miss Emily lights a candle, and permits 
herself to be seen en dishabille for a moment at her chamber-window, 
when Stacy rapturously and repeatedly kisses his hand to her, and the 
other gentlemen explode in exulting cheers. In a few moments more 
the music ceases, and every body withdraws to the bar-room : but while 
the most of his companions proceed to ‘ make a night of it,’ Stacy, quite 
overcome with his liquor and other late experiences, is fain, with many 
vagaries of body and speech, to permit brother Jack to conduct him to 
his bed, where, until awakened by an early headache, he will dream of 
being in a drunken, musical paradise, surrounded by a hundred or more 
angelic but uproarious Emilies, all dressed in the height of the fashion, 
with snowy, rustling skirts and white arms, and all wearing most ten- 
der and love-lit eyes. 

In the course of time the hopes of our lovers are consummated, and 
they actually get married. But their honeymoon (like all other honey- 
moons, alas!) is destined to wane into the dull, common-place of matter- 
of-fact matrimony ; and as various beef-colored babes vent their success- 
ive clamor on Emily’s lap, Stacy falls into the routine of a sober, 
dyspeptic man of business. Many long, monotonous years roll away in 
this wise, but by the time Mr. Graham reaches the age of forty, he be- 
gins to accumulate stocks, mortgages, and other symbols of property so 
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abundantly, that the peace of his mind and epigastrium is greatly en- 
hanced thereby ; and at length, upon attaining his forty-fifth birth-day, 
his weight of one hundred and eighty-five pounds, (accruing principally 
from his large stomach, thick calves, and moon face ;) his rosy gills 
rich, oily laugh, and keen eye for the girls, all proclaim him to be in 
full enjoyment of that second youth, which is sure to possess all natu- 
rally jolly middle-aged gentlemen, as they succeed in conquering the 
rebuffs and difficulties encountered in winning a comfortable position in 
the world. 

At this time Mrs. Graham, very full-blown also, (and let us hope 
with selfishness and assurance no tougher or more unyielding than the 
costly brocade which she wears,) has taken Emily junior on a summer 
jaunt to Paris ; and for want of something better to do during the hot 
weather, ‘old Graham’ repairs to Cape May to join in the pastimes of 
Messrs. Easterman, Croker, and Spenlow, all of whom, like himself, 
have safely weathered the dull old age that befel them in middle-life, 
and now rejoice in a high and pot-bellied rejuvenescence. But though 
the renewed Mr. Graham is called, and firmly believes himself to be a 
happy man, and furthermore, though he is the model by which very 
many gentlemen at Cape Island shape their aspirations and conduct, yet 
the tastes which mark this second flowering of his youth will scarcely 
strike us so pleasantly as the love-beguilements of his earlier life, and 
for this reason we shall now concern ourselves with him as briefly as 
possible. 

‘Mrs. G. is in Paris, thank Heaven, and so you see I’ve got a loose 
foot, Sir,’ he tells every body with a ringing laugh ; and his steady de- 
votion to the fair sex, good living, and good liquor, proves that he fully 
appreciates his freedom, and intends making the most of it. When he 
awakens in the morning, he rings for a half-dozen tumblers of ‘ brandy- 
smash,’ and having appropriated a couple to himself, he desires the ser- 
vant to carry the remainder successively to Messrs. Easterman, Croker, 
and Spenlow, (who occupy adjoining rooms,) with Mr. Graham’s com- 
pliments. Dressing himself neatly in white, he now descends to a beef- 
steak breakfast, which the servant who followed him from town is 
careful to provide, and afterward walks with Mr. Spenlow about the 
hotel-grounds, amorously ogling the nurses and ladys’-maids, and follow- 
ing them into all manner of nooks and corners, very much to those fair 
ones’ apparent alarm, but still more to their real delight. This and a 
chance game of ten-pins, combined with steady incursions to the bar- 
room, constitute his usual occupation until the bathing hour arrives, 
when, as we may be sure, he is among the foremost of the blades that 
hasten to the beach, to the end of enjoying the ‘ studies’ that are some- 
times disclosed by such nymphs and Venuses as too bravely dare the 
robustious embraces of the surf. In addition to a keen and well-prac- 
tised pair of eyes, Mr. Graham sometimes presses a pocket-glass also into 
service, and thus rarely failing to discover every thing of interest, the 
chuckling, and nudging Mr. Spenlow, which escape him and mark his 
delight, are almost incessant. 

When the dinner-gong sounds, if sufficiently acute, you will find that 
Mr. Graham and friends meet with far better fortune than most of the 
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guests at the same hotel ; for instead of putting such ‘tip-top’ fellows 
on the short allowance of the general table, the landlord slyly con- 
ducts them to a private apartment, where their own servants serve 
an abundant feast of sheepshead, lobsters, terrapin, and delicious wines 
from their own cellars. Many free jokes and scandalous stories, chiefly 
relating to adventures with the women, enliven the repast ; and with 
the removal of the cloth, a couple of hours are so diligently devoted 
to cards, segars, and fancy brands of champagne, that while some mem- 
bers of the party lose every cent of their pocket-money, others are 
overtaken by so strong a desire for repose that they are fain to fall full 
length upon the floor. 

At the approach of sun-down, if Mr. Graham be not too much fatigued 
by his previous exercises, he orders his splendidly-appointed carriage 
(which of course came from town with him) to be brought to the door, 
and starts off for a drive; not alone, however, for his turn-out is so 
handsome and attractive that the gayest of the widows and belles con- 
tinually offer to be his companions on the road; and should these per- 
chance fail, on the outskirts of the village he takes up a veiled lady, 
whom no one knows or cares to mention. 

Returning from the drive, Mr. Graham makes his toilet most elabo- 


a 


rately, and in a glorious blue coat and new pair of patent-leather boots, 


proceeds in due time to the ball-room, of whose festivities himself and 
Mr. Spenlow are the standing managers. Here he is in his glory. He 
knows all the handsomest ladies, and eyes the belles with an insatiable 
longing. While taking this gorgeous widow’s hand, he makes her so 
many amorous speeches that the roses on her cheeks out-vie those in her 
hair ; and while whispering in the ear of that deep-bosomed maid, he 
presses her bare, fat shoulder with his fingers in the most admiring and 
lustful manner possible. At odd intervals he does plenty of dancing, 
too ; and after a waltz of more than ordinary vigor, he calls Mr. Spen- 
low aside, and eagerly recounts how his soul enjoyed the luscious plump- 
noss of his first partner, Mrs. B., or the burning langour of his second, 
Miss A. He is also careful that plenty of refreshmonts shall be provided, 
and in place of the customary thin lemonade, he delights the ladies with 
ample stores of stout cordials and rich old wines. 

At the close of the ball, he promenades up and down the piazza with 
his favorite widow for an hour or more, doing his best at rhapsody and 
compliment ; and when his fulsomeness at length drives his companion 
to her apartment, he joins his male friends in the bar-room to boast of 
his victories among the women, sing songs of questionable burden, and 


drink champagne until he is forced to be carried to his bed, like a sad 
old scapegrace as he is. 


LINES FOR AN ALBUM. 


An Atsum! — p’rithee what is it? 
A book like tais I’m shown? 
Kept to be filled with others’ wit, 
y people who have none ? 
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FRIEND THE ‘PRIEND.’ 


L 


My friend the Friend, of humble birth, 
Of sober garb and sect austere, 

In all the traits of manly worth, 
And all its tests, has no compeer. 


Il, 


The brow that modest broad brim hides, 
With sculpture’s grandest antique suits, 

And well the mind that there presides 
Reflects divinest attributes . 


IrIL. 


A mind, before whose searching light 
The mists of doubt and error fly, 

As flee the spectral glooms of night 
When Morning opes her golden eye. 


Iv. 


But nobler far than noblest mind 
Impalaced yet in mortal clay, 

The great, warm, genial heart enshrined 
Within that quaint drab cut-away! 


Vv. 


A heart so prone to pity’s throe, 
To angel kindness so akin, 
The faintest sigh of human wo 

Is answered ere it well begin. 


VIL 


My friend the Friend you ‘ll seek in vain 
Where fashion flaunts in noise and glare: 

But search the haunts of want and pain, 
You will not fail to find him there. 


VIL 


Yet he, alas! for three-score years 
Beneath a grievous cross has bent : 
But never weak, unmanly tears 
Have marked the doleful way he went. 


Vill, 


My ftiend the Friend — nay, Muse, be dumb, 
Or worth its broadest title give: 
Remember TERENCE’ ‘ Homo sun,’ 
And call him Friend of all that live. 
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NUMBER FIVE, 


Wuen Father Green and James arrived at Nathan’s, they found the 
table neatly spread and a frugal supper prepared. There is ground to 
suspect that a hint of the probability of a guest had been given to Emily. 
She cheerfully and chattily poured the tea. As usual, she had decorated 
the table with flowers, whose fragrance and beauty could not be unwel- 
come to the most indifferent person, and were to her a source of delight. 
There was an air of tidiness about the house, and a relish of purity and 
contentment, which in any conditionof life are of the unpurchasable graces 
of home. James found himself eating his plain bread-and-butter and 
his slice of cold meat with an appetite often wanting to a more expens- 
ive repast. Except in one thing Emily achieved in her little theatre 
a perfect success. There was a constant, but perhaps unconscious, effort 
on her part, to appear to be erect, and to conceal her deformity. Her 
manner showed that she did not forget her misfortune, but that she 
vainly flattered herself it might not be noticed. Poor, gentle Emily! 
Disguise is so impossible, that her effort at concealment was almost, if 
not quite, pathetic. She so far mistook herself as to throw out some of 
those adventurous words, which in her more beautiful but less happy 
days, had been wont to return to her like rich argosies, laden with the 
bounty of personal admiration. In her effort to be entertaining, she might, 
probably, have made herself unhappy, but for the timely and genial 
protection of Father Green, so extended, that she felt its kindness while 
it led her back to perfect security and gratified resignation. 

‘Speaking of personal appearance, Emily,’ said he, ‘ brings up pleas- 
ant recollections. I recollect the morning you were married. Brides 
seldom look well. The most beautiful girl in her bridal-dress some how 
or other loses herself. But you were one of the few exceptions. In 
those days you were as fresh and beautiful as a rose. You seemed on 
that occasion to be calm and glorious with a great joy.’ 

‘I know not seems,’ said Emily archly, her face radiant with the 
brightness of the recollection, and a tear dropping from her glad eyes. 

And yet,’ continued Father Green, ‘I believe that Emily, the wife, 
who lost her beauty by an heroic exploit in saving her husband from 
death, and who bears all trials with sweetness of temper, is more cher- 
ished, honored, and loved, than was our Emily, the beauty. You will 
observe, James, that here is a new variety of heliotrope. Is this the 
same variety, Emily, which won the medal ?’ 

But if J go on repeating all that was said, it will be more than was 
bargained for. I! shall get forward faster by stating in general terms, 
that before going to bed Father Green had established a confidence be- 
tween himself and James, on terms as intimate as if they had been 
father and son. James had told his story, and been won over to a pro- 
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mise to abandon his loose associates, and pursue a sober life. In fact he 
kindled rather too much with his new purpose. He uttered maxims 
and defined an immoderate number of rules to be obeyed. He got along 
so fast that he spoke without charity of persons who would allow their 
passions to mislead them. The encouraging part of the matter was, 
that he consented to seek the means of earning an honest support: in 
doing which there was a chance to hope that he might strengthen his 
self-control, and after awhile be able to go home to his distant friends 
with a new song in his mouth. How matters fell out with him will 
by-and-by appear. 

I come now to my client, the Old Hunker, about whom you are curious. 
He belongs to a class of men almost gone. A few years more will make 
them as scarce as Hippopotami. 

You know that our War of Independence was carried on chiefly east 
of the Alleghanies. At its close, portions of the western country, and 
especially of Ohio, were set apart as bounty-lands for the officers and sol- 
diers of the Revolutionary struggle. These lands could not, of course, 
travel to the soldiers, and many of the soldiers would not come to the 
lands. There sprung up for the occasion a code of laws and a set of 
land-merchants. Some of these merchants, expecting for their services 
a share of the land, acted as agents, seeking eligible ground in the wil- 
derness, and covering it with the soldier’s title. They searched out Indian 
trails, springs, and water-courses. They weighed the chances for roads, 
villages, and cities. Others, or indeed the same persons in a different 
capacity, followed the crooked trail of the old soldier ; traced his line of 
descent from generation to generation ; buying in for a mere song from 
him or his scattered progeny the evidence of his country’s gratitude. In 
all sorts of public and private conveyances they travelled up and down. 
They swam and forded rivers, and at log-cabins, or wherever shelter 
could be found, they rested, They played like shuttles between the 
new and the old States, and were familiar with the manners of both. 
They were so many travelling colleges of heraldry, and knew more than 
will ever be written of the family history and personal traits of our 
revolutionary characters. It was their business to know what generals, 
subalterns, privates, had been engaged in the service ; to what neigh- 
hood they retired after the conflict was ended ; which of them had wives 
or children ; to what quarters of the globe these children or their de- 
scendants had wandered ; to follow them if need be to Poland, to France, 
or elsewhere; to know their habits, their means, their foibles, their 
wants ; to procure the evidence of deaths and marriages, and whatever 
circumstances go to make up title. The lives of these land-merchants 
were lives of hardihood and adventure. They wore no ‘sandal shoon’ 
such as poets attribute to the old troubadours and pilgrim-crusaders, but 
they were equally at home in the woodman’s hovel, or the costly man- 
sion of the older settlements. With tact and address, acquired from the 
study of character, and with great store of anecdotes and incidents by 
flood and field, they were seldom under any roof unwelcome guests. 
Some of them were persons of extensive information. Most of them 
were unflinching politicians. It resulted, as a matter of course, from 
their pursuits, that they were shrewd and apt at expedients. They heard 
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plays, hymns, and ballads; and they carried in memory a variety of lit- 
erary scraps. Some of them were menof reading, by many degrees more 
extensive than it was choice or accurate. They were many-sided men. 
They would probably bear about the same comparison with the tho- 
roughly-accomplished travellers and scholars, whom the Germans call 
many-sided, as common crystal quartz bears to the true diamond. But 
this comparison must be understood as applying only to outside appear- 
ances and literary acquirements. Our land-merchants were not unfre- 
quently men of scope and genius. Many of the large fortunes of this 
valley were founded by them. In the war of eighteen hundred and 
twelve, with Great-Britain and the border savages, they were well rep- 
resented at the head of companies and regiments. Some of them have 
filled with credit the Governor’s chair, and not a few have answered to 
names, of which their children and neighbors were proud, at the calling 
of the rolls of the State Legislatures and of Congress. 

If I wished to write a novel, I could find in the adventures of such 
men, enough well-authenticated material for as many volumes as the 
Waverley series. They open a field as yet unoccupied, capable of fur- 
nishing a richer variety of scenes and characters than that chosen by 
Cooper or Irving. These legends are fast passing away. He who 
should clothe them with pleasant fancies, and embalm them in the clear 
amber of a pure English style, might twine his hopes of being ‘ remem- 
bered in his land’s language.’ From the touch of rude and unskilful 
pen, from the unchastened taste, from all uncleanness and mixture of 
tongues, may angels and ministers of grace defend them! Not for me 
is the pleasant task of weaving the golden threads, and of leading the mu- 
sical flow of the rich old Saxon among events so stirring and romantic. 
Were the impulse stronger than it is, or the timidness less, I could not 
be free from causes to interruptand hinder. The perplexity of the lovers 
would be thus painfully prolonged, and the marriage thus unreasona- 
bly delayed. So, my daughter, let us return to sober and homely truth, 

Our Old Hunker’s name is Heminway, and he used to be one of the 
land-merchants. By reason of having been greatly pleased with the 
character of the young Indian portrayed by Mr. Cooper, in ‘ The Last of 
the Mohicans,’ he named his youngest son Uncas. This young gentle- 
man, about nineteen years old, is not well pleased with his name, and 
consequently writes it U. Heminway. He is rather a large young man 
for his age, and is not a favorite with younger boys. The ruder sort 
amuse themselves by calling to him: 

‘ Hello, there U !’ 

‘What do you want?’ says Uncas with dignity. ‘Who are you 
calling ?’ 

‘U! U. Heminway: no body but U !’ 

Mr. Heminway, as I told you in a previous letter, has the reputation 
of being a hard man. His wealth is very large, and he lives on an 
expensive scale. His hospitalities are free enough, and the only criti- 
cism that has occurred to me in regard to them, is that they are rather 
elaborate. His wealth exposes him to much teasing for help to plans 
for charity. It is not clear that he gives less than he ought, but he 
necessarily refuses many, and his manner of doing it is the cause, or at 
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least one of the causes of the common notion of his stinginess. It has 
come to this, that when a person goes to see him on a plea of charity, 
it is called entering the leopard’s cage. He assures me that he meets 
with entire respect and frankness suggestions modestly presented, and 
gives or refuses his aid in a manner to leave no sting. 

‘But, Sir!’ says he, warming up, ‘these beggars come in droves ; 
men, women, and children, Bloomers and philanthropists ; there is no 
end| Their long ears cast a shadow that depresses me. You might as 
well satisfy the hunger of shoats. They come, Sir, to bully me and to 
threaten! They brandish texts of Scripture over my head. They 
menace me with public opinion. They seem to think public opinion 
is a beast of prey, which they have got tied up in a bag, and that all 
that is needed is to untie the string and let him out. They batter me 
with societies. The unworthy scoundrels! Every woman afflicted 
with rights; every man who thinks he has a mission to bloat himself 
up with cold water; every whey-blooded spooney who has taken to 
hating his own race and loving niggers—the whole caluboodle hover 
around me like swarms of mosquitoes. They make me feel as Dr. 
Watts did when he saw the coon — wasn’t it Dr. Watts ? — or some body 
who exclaimed : 


‘Tue devil damn thee black, thou cream-faced coon! 
Where did you get that goose-look ?’ 


They talk about sustaining principles. Sir, I’d as lieve see a snake as to 
hear one of ’em say ‘ principles.’ I hate principles. I never seen a ‘ man 
of principle’ who was n’t a bore anda humbug. The most disagreeable 
thing the Lorp ever made is a woman of principle, Sir! Naturally and 
on Scripture, what the devil has a woman to do with principles? They 
bore with a dreadful auger. They have ‘spheres’ and things of that sort. 
They are for elevating something or other, elevating Indians, drunkards, 
niggers, and what not. They want to get a lever under something all 
the while to pry it up. Why, Sir, it’s a fact, a woman came to get me 
to help her pry up, or as she called it, elevate, the Hottentots. She had 
the rights, the worst way. They had struck in, Sir! She had found 
out that the Hottentots had no shirts. How they must suffer without 
shirts! She portrayed the sufferings of a single Hottentot ; then pro- 
duced a compilation of statistics. 1 would as soon see bed-bugs at any 
time as statistics. I make an inviolable rule never to give a penny to 
any person who makes me hear statistics ; I would see them in Tophet 
first. She brought statistics to prove how many Hottentots thar was in 
all: I forget how many now, but thar was an outrageous lot of ’em, 
and not one of ’em had ashirt. She didn’t think it would be at all 
right to cease crying aloud and spare not till these poor brethren had 
the dry goods. Then she said something about ‘spheres.’ ‘My dear 
friend!’ said I, ‘ you surprise me. I am uncommonly busy to-day, and 
must be excused in a moment, but will you please explain what are 
Hottentots? It strikes me I’ve heard of ’em, but my notions are vague. 
They skin them, do n’t they, for fur, and put on shirts afterward ?’ 

It would be natural to infer from his mode of speaking of these ap- 
plications, and from the way the persons applying talk about him and 
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his hardness, that he treats them bluntly, and harshly shuts all avenues 
of approach. But that is not his way.. He makes a show of courtesy 
and sympathy. He affects dulness of understanding, and bewails his 
early lack of opportunities for study, His mind is eager for knowledge, 
and he is interested to hear explanations. When the application is 
presented, it is of course grounded upon some fact or principle, which 
the applicants suppose to be commonly acknowledged ; and from this 
starting-point they draw their argument. His common method is to be 
smooth and demure, and suggest doubts of the truth of the fact or prin- 
ciple upon which they found their reasoning. Whatever it may be, 
he doubts or denies it. It is not unusual to begin with the idea, that, 
individuals possessing wealth are but stewards of Gop’s bounty, and 
responsible for a faithful application of it to the benefit of mankind. 
This he denies ; and wants to have it explained. He claims to be able 
to show a good title in fee-simple for every thing he owns except one 
piece of ground. There is an outstanding nght of dower, but the widow 
is in Germany, and not likely to return to him. The evils of intem- 
perance one would suppose sufficiently apparent ; but when urged as a 
reason for a contribution which he does not choose to make, he cannot 
take the meaning. He has always been fond of good liquors, and won- 
ders what objection there can be to them. ‘O Sir! I grant you thar is 
great quantities of bad liquor, not fit to use, certainly not fit for a gen- 
tleman, much less for a Christian, but John! I say — John!’ 

‘ Yes, Sir!’ 

‘Open that cupboard, John; take that decanter nearest the corner, 
go down cellar and fill it with Old Rye from cask No.1. Mind you 
do not touch the one I bought this year or the one I bought last year, 
but draw from the old cask No.1. We will see then what this gentle- 
man thinks about liquors being poison. I will send a bottle over to 
your house, Sir! Take a glass first before dinner, and see what you 
think of it.’ 

On the negro question he is, at times, and to certain kinds of people, 
a strange man. He denies all kindred or brotherhood, and wonders 
how the notion got started that negroes were whites or brethren. One 
fact alone, he affects to think shows the fallacy of this idea. ‘ Niggers 
never enjoy or behave themselves to the best advantage without being 
flogged. Now, Sir, that’s not the case with white folks. How can 
you explain that?’ His manner is so studiously deferential and polite, 
he puts on an air so frank and sympathetic, that he frequently draws 
his besiegers into an argument — an argument of course extremely per- 
plexing to them, because of his darkness and delusion touching first 
principles. I heard of a highly-esteemed but somewhat pressing agent 
of one of the Boards of Foreign Missions who urged him to contribute 
toward a mission to the Pacific Islands, where the natives kill and eat 
each other, and are especially fond of eating strangers. Mr. Heminway 
was much interested to know the manner of cooking, and finally, to 
know what would happen if nothing should be done to convert the 
savages. The gentleman feared they would be lost; that their souls 
would be sunk in dreadful punishment, and condemned to eternal tor- 
ments. Mr. Heminway said it was a new subject to him, but he 
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rather thought if half that was told about them was true, they deserved 
it, and it was the best thing that could be done with them. ‘ Better 
let ’em slide.’ 

These earnest and well-meaning persons, after laboring hours with- 
out success to throw light upon their subject and to convince his slow 
mind, leave him under an uncomfortable sense of insufficiency; and 
by degrees they open up their minds to a consciousness of having been 
played upon. They scold about him, and wonder what his heart is 
made of. 

Such is my new client the Old Hunker. Saving his prejudices and 
his oddness upon certain topics, his character, for the most part, is 
clever. He is an entertaining talker, a kind neighbor, a good husband, 
and a devoted father, and, upon the whole, a man not without staunch 
and useful qualities. 

It happened not long before the time I refer to, that an effort was 
made to get up a company to build a rail-road between this city and 

The company was called The Grand Trunk Inter-Oceanic 
Rail-Road Company. Mr. Heminway was pleased with the project, 
but at his age and with his fortune secure, he did not intend to embark 
actively in it. He intended to subscribe to the stock and encourage it, 
but to let others, more actively inclined, bear the labor. I suppose 
this may be the truth of the matter. But some of the shrewder sort 
hinted that his motive was to stand back until the project was launched. 
Then when its available means should be ‘short,’ as they say it com- 
monly happens in the history of every road, that its means are ‘short ’ 
at some time or other, Mr. Heminway would come forward and ‘ help’ 
it; that is to say, he would buy in stock and bonds at a low figure, 
take the control of the company, appoint his friends to snug situations, 
receive praise from the newspapers as ‘the great capitalist Heminway, 
who had generously come forward,’ and whose connection with the 
road secured its being finished at an early period. It was further ima- 
gined that while this proceeding was going on, Mr. Heminway would 
suck out the juice of the concern, and leave it as dry as the rind of an 
orange ; that is to say, would make all the profit the project was capa- 
ble of yielding ; that meanwhile, by means of fictitious bids at the pub- 
lic sales of stock, and by well-considered statistics, published in the 
money articles of the commercial newspapers—a purely figurative 
affair — he would run up the prices of stocks and bonds in market, and 
sell out his interest. It was thus imagined that Mr. Heminway’s 
health and age would imperatively demand repose ; that he would long 
for the sweets of domestic happiness, too much neglected for public 
duties; that he would retire to the bosom of his family, and there 
striving to wean himself from the cares of this world, direct his thoughts 
toward the shining pathway which leads to a better. 

This was the view of Mr. Heminway’s probable purposes, rather 
hinted than spoken by Mr. Blodget, a man who has had great expe- 
rience in helping forward the public improvements of the country, and 
who has been counted upon as an important person in the Grand Trunk 
Inter-Oceanic Rail-Road Company. I have expressed my impression 
that these suspicions were not just. How far my feelings may be swayed 
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by the fact that Mr. Heminway is my client, I do not know. Mr. 
Blodget is a man whose slightest hint in such a matter is worth more 
than my opinion. His little finger, so to speak, weighs more than my 
whole hand. His acres have been stretching while mine have remained 
the same. He is, as it were, a man for the age. At an early period 
of the rail-road movement, Mr. Blodget’s mind was enlisted in it. He 
saw at a glance its untold importance, both to the material and mora] 
aspects of his country. 

His mind seems to dwell with the most pleasing emotions upon its 
influence on religion and the fine arts. To be whirled with speed from 
one locality to another must open out and enlarge the mind. It exposes 
it to new and various trains of thought, and must lift it up to say with 
the Psalmist: ‘ What is man that Tuov art mindful of him?’ The 
arts, and particularly the fine arts, must, he thinks, share the impulse. 
One frequently thunders along on the cars past scenery which stamps 
itself upon the memory. ‘A thing of beauty,’ Mr. Blodget says, ‘ is a 
joy for ever.’ You sometimes on the cars behold a head, such as the 
old masters never equalled ; a strong old man, full of grace and truth ; 
a radiant child ; a pair of lovers; a serene old lady with her body in 
this world, but her soul laughing like a young blossom in the dews and 
sun-shine of heaven, and things of that sort. The art impulse must, 
under such appeals, push its way through hindrances to a more stately 
growth ; such idyls, such cliffs, such heads, such groups; such a de- 
mand upon memory for their reproduction ; and such a market ! 

Mr. Blodget at an early age entered an engineer’s corps, and soon rose 
to be an assistant-engineer on a rail-road. He had the over-sight of the 
construction of several miles of road, and although his position was 
subordinate, his genius was editorially spoken of in the village news- 
papers. Such was his system that the contractors on that part of the 
road achieved more yards of embankment and excavation, in addition 
to well-certified extras, than any other contractors on the line with the 
same amount of labor, or within the same distance. The other con- 
tractors were ill-disposed, and hinted a purpose to show up some sort of 
fraud to the president and directors in the measurements and certifi- 
cates ; but on Mr. Blodget’s suggestion, the successful contractors got 
up a public testimonial to the president of the road, and selected Mr. 
Blodget to express to him in a speech their high appreciation of his 
merits as a public man. There was a handsome gathering on that 
eventful occasion. Mr. Blodget presented, on behalf of the contractors, 
a beautiful silver pitcher, with an inscription. His speech was pub- 
lished : it was good. The pitcher was costly. I have understood it 
cost sixty dollars, and had the name of the silver-smith engraved upon 
it directly under the inscription to the president. Other contractors 
under other engineers on the same road lost money. It was said that 
this sixty-dollar pitcher had put investigation to sleep, and saved the 
donors many thousands. They did pocket a comfortable sum, but their 
liberality was such that the public sympathized with their good fortune. 
Mr. Blodget’s salary at that time was small, but his genius overcame 
depressing influences. It was not long before he rode a fine hore. 
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His dress became more costly. Upon the whole, he gained reputation 
and money on the road. 

Mr. Blodget’s next success happened thus: A rail-road had been pro- 
jected through a rich country, and on a route which could not fail to 
command success. Large subscriptions had been made to the stock, 
but there yet lacked a round sum. Gentlemen were at length found 
who could command money, and who were willing to contract to build 
the whole road for an amount of cash but little more than the whole 
amount subscribed. They would take the rest of their pay in the stock 
and bonds of the company. But before they could do this, it would be 
necessary to have the opinions of an engineer known to them. Mr. 
Blodget, they took the liberty to say, was a man in whom capitalists 
had confidence, and if Mr. Blodget should be appointed engineer, and 
should report favorably, they would engage to build the road. It was 
also hinted that it would in any event be worth while to secure Mr. 
Blodget’s influence. Mr. Blodget was accordingly made engineer. It 
filled common people with awe to behold the number of maps and pro- 
files made for that road. He reported favorably of the route. The up- 
shot was, that those gentlemen-contractors agreed to build the road at 
the prices fixed by the engineer in his estimates. It was also agreed 
that the route could be varied at the discretion of the engineer ; all 
extra work to be paid for at the price fixed by the engineer; all work 
to be done to the satisfaction of the engineer, and when accepted by 
him, it was to be considered accepted by the company. Any disagree- 
ment arising between the contractors and company, on any subject, to 
be mutually submitted to the engineer, and his decision to be final. 

Mr. Blodget was thus placed in a position of great usefulness. Were 
it possible to imagine an engineer to be influenced by his private inter- 
ests, and were it possible for his private interests to be those of a part- 
ner with the contractors, it would give a chance to make profit, or as 
business men say, it might be made ‘a nice thing.’ Because you will 
understand it was in the power of the engineer to make the contract 
just what he pleased. I am merely supposing a possibility. Mr. Blod- 
get was liberal to all except the contractors. It was noticed that he 
was very watchful over the contractors, and it was frequently said that 
every cent they made on that contract would be well earned. The 
contractors, however, rather liked him. They finished their job with 
profit. Mr. Blodget also became wealthy. On a salary of two thou- 
sand dollars a year, for three years, he bore his expenses, and cleared a 
net profit of over one hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. Blodget was now a capitalist, and had the ear of capitalists. In 
one instance I believe he was so highly esteemed that he acted openly 
in three capacities at once, financial agent of the company, chief-en- 
gineer, and contractor. It was a hard struggle. He succeeded in mak- 
ing a ‘ good thing’ of it for himself, but even his genius failed to make 
it profitable to the company. His connection with rail-road companies 
has of late been less apparent. It is rather understood than known. 
The rise of a doubtful stock happens soon after he buys; it falls soon 
after he sells. He goes up, while the companies godown. The finan- 
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cial difficulties of the country are so great that Mr. Blodget is unwilling 
to connect his fortunes with a road further than to give it a temporary 
lift. But with his even good fortune he propitiates providence by 
liberality. His name can be seen any day on subscription-papers for 
benevolent objects. He helps to celebrate the Fourth of July : he lives 
in generous style : he turns no one away empty : he is popular, and his 
word goes far. Why he made the suggestions I have named about Mr. 
Heminway, in connection with the Grand Trunk Inter-Oceanic Rail- 
Road, I cannot explain. Mr. Heminway had subscribed as much as Mr. 
Blodget. When Mr. Blodget made his great speech to the citizens, and 
proved that the Grand Trunk Inter-Oceanic Rail-Road would draw over 
it all the travel and commerce between London and Canton, Mr. Hem- 
inway was gratified, and said so. There is something between them I 
do not quite understand. I think I shall find it out. 

Mr. Heminway, as usual, fell under suspicion ; but Mr. Blodget was 
looked to as the man for counsel and public service. It happened when 
the engineer returned with his surveys that the only desirable route he 
could find cut two of Mr. Heminway’s farms. In one it would require 
a deep cut diagonally from corner to corner: in the other, which was 
a stock farm, it would require a high embankment so as to cut the 
principal part of it off from access to water. It happened also that it 
was likely to damage Mr. Blodget. A tract of ground on the border of 
the city, which he had cherished, he said, as the apple of his eye, and 
upon which he had fondly intended to build a family mansion, was re- 
quired as a depot. True, it might enhance other property owned by 
him in the vicinity, but what was that to him? It robbed him of his 
dearest, his holiest ; in short, it disturbed him ; but if the public good 
required it, he must give way. He was afraid Mrs. Blodget would cry 
her eyes out. 

Mr. Heminway found out what was going on, and came to my office 
in a rage. He declared Blodget to be a humbug. The fact was, he 
said, that it would cost the company an immense sum of money to build 
the road on the line spoken of, more than it would to build it on another 
line. It would be waste and ruin. It was all contrived to make the 
dépét on Blodget’s ground, and by a rise of property, to put a hundred 
thousand dollars in Blodget’s pocket. He would expose the engineer as 
an impostor ; he would blow up Blodget as But all at once his 
countenance relaxed, his eye glistened with a peculiar intelligence, he 
slapped his palm against his thigh, and said: ‘I have it! Keep your 
own counsel. I’1l — keep cool!’ 

He laid stress upon and often repeated his warning to me to keep 
cool, who had not been excited. He finally went off, and as to his 
plans, left me as wise as he found me. I knew, however, that they 
would soon develop themselves ; for a meeting was to be held the next 
evening to hear the engineer's report. I heard nothing more until late 
in the afternoon before the meeting, when a boy handed me a note 
from Mr. Heminway, and a package containing a charter of the Grand 
Trunk Inter-Oceanic Rail-Road Company, covering thirty pages in close 
print. The note requested me to examine the charter carefully, and 
send him by the bearer in a half-an-hour a written opinion whether it 
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would be entirely safe to invest five millions of dollars in building the 
road on the line about to be recommended by the engineer, under that 
charter, which, he suggested, seemed to contemplate a diflerent route. 
I replied that the question was one which naturally presented itself, and 
the amount to be involved was so large, it ought to be well thought of. 
I could not on so short notice take the responsibility of giving an opin- 
ion. It did not occur to me at the time butthat he was quite in earnest 
in expecting my opinion ; but I can see now that he has studied my 
habits as well as I have studied his. I am satisfied he did not want 
my opinion. He knew that I would not give a legal opinion on such a 
matter without time for examining the subject, and for rolling it over 
and over in my mind, and he knew that I would write him a reply in 
substance like the one I did write. 

The meeting assembled, the report was read, and Mr. Blodget fol- 
lowed it with statements and estimates of an interesting character. 
He was satisfied the route recommended was the only one to be found 
that would answer the purpose. If a different point of entering the 
city could be chosen so as not to disturb his plans touching his property, 
he would be entirely satisfied with the report. Individual interests and 
convenience, however, must yield on occasions like this. 

Mr. Heminway rose. He had foreseen Mr. Blodget’s objections to 
the location of the dépét, but there was always some compensation in 
submitting to the public good. In this case Mr. Blodget would lose his 
building spot, but would gain at least one hundred thousand dollars. 
There was no man whom the public would be more glad to see derive 
an advantage from the road ; for no man had been more active in pro- 
moting its organization. He was generally pleased with the report of 
the engineer: it showed labor and judgment ; but many years ago he 
had travelled much through that part of the country, and perhaps 
knew the general features of it as well as any man living. There was 
one other route he wished to have explored. It might not, he feared, 
relieve Mr. Blodget from the dépdét, but he had reason to believe that 
some hills could be avoided. He spoke of the necessity for prudence, 
and read your father’s letter, bestowing upon its author a degree of 
praise which I suspect was not wholly disinterested. Should the sur- 
vey proposed by him not turn out to be of service, he would himself 
bear the expenses of it. He would go with the engineer and point out 
peculiarities of the ground, and the result would prove whether he was 
right. He would say, in closing, that he yielded to no man in his 
anxious wish for the early completion of this great work. He would 
once more put on the harness and take the field. If it should be found 
that he could remove any hindrance to it ; if he could even inspire others 
with some share of the confidence felt by himself; if, said he, I can aid 


to place it on solid foundations and secure its prospects, then, in the 
language of Shakspeare, 


‘I’ bid farwell to every fear, 
And wipe my weeping eyes.’ 


I had never seen Mr. Heminway more bland and affable, more 
smooth, and, so to speak, oleaginous, than at this meeting. He made 
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the rough places smooth, turned the flank of many prejudices, and as 
some of the people said,‘ broke out in a new spot altogether.’ When 
he closed his speech, with a manner half-serious and half-comic, it was 
acknowledged by applause. They voted the survey he asked for. For 
myself, I began to see what he was aiming at. He had hit Mr. Blod- 
get’s plans a blow, and in such a manner that if that excellent man 
had been disposed to take the alarm, his best way was not to show it. 
There is yet to be a contest between Heminway and Blodget over the 
location of that road, fought perhaps under disguises, but with weapons 
not apt on either side to miss their aim. Rail-road men, like the 
ancient gods, sometimes fight under a cloud ; but | flatter myself I shall 
be able to pierce disguises and see the sport. I may perhaps hereafter 
describe to you the Battle of the Giants. 

I may now state a fact, which, without the previous explanation, you 
might not understand. Father Green, on the morning after his adven- 
ture at Ellasland, entered the leopard’s cage. He went to secure for 
James a situation in Mr. Heminway’s exploring company. Mr. Hem- 
inway had intended Uncas to fill the situation sought. Father Green 
said that Uncas, he was sure, was engaged. He had observed for some 
time that Uncas appeared to have a load upon his mind, and he had 
fortunately discovered what it was. He was in love, and was also rais- 
ing a moustache. There could be no mistake about it. Father Green 
said he had beheld him in a favorable light, and could see hairs grow- 
ing on his face. Would Mr. Heminway please to call in Uncas, and 
ask him, Uncas would say that he could not leave town. Uncas was 
called in, and said he had laid some plans for the next few weeks, which 
he would prefer not to break up, if his father would please to excuse 
him. 

‘And what may those plans be ?’ inquired his father. 

‘I have undertaken a course of reading,’ said Uncas, ‘to improve 
my mind. 1am now engaged in reading ‘ Locke on the Understand- 
_ ing,’ and ‘ Rollins’ Ancient History.’ ’ 

‘Any thing else?’ said his father. 

‘Nothing else, except the ‘ Newcomes’ occasionally for amusement, 
for mental relaxation.’ 

‘Well, my son,’ said Mr. Heminway, ‘I suppose I must excuse you.’ 

When Uncas had left the room, Father Green said : 

‘I told you so.’ 

It was finally arranged that James was to be a member of the en- 
gineering corps. The more he ‘thought of it,’ Mr. Heminway said, 
the more he thought he could make James useful in a variety of mat- 
ters, in which Uncas would be good for nothing. ‘That boy, Sir, per- 
plexes me. I really don’t know what to do with him. Are you sure 
that he is in love?’ 

‘There is nothing more certain. I unintentionally over-heard him 
make a set speech to the damsel, in which he hinted the importance of 
marriage to persons of their age. He would have given it an oratorical 
turn, but his voice cracked and squealed, and broke him up. There is 
no danger in it. She likes him; but she is eighteen, and as he is only 
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nineteen, she regards him as a mere boy. She pets him and laughs at 
him. This is very precisely the Locke on his understanding.’ 

Mr. Heminway, amused and perplexed, paced the room for some 
moments. 

‘Father Green,’ said he, ‘you have always taken an interest in 
Uneas, and it is right. Iam obliged to you for telling me this. What 
shall we do with him? Is there any way to—to manage him, to 
make a man of him?’ 


‘I think there is,’ said Father Green. ‘I have an idea on that 
subject.’ 


SMILE 


‘SarLk upon me, and death will be easier for me.’ — Lapy IHuntixcpon's Lirg, 


SMILE upon me — now the shadow 
Stretches longer o’er life’s meadow, 
While the ripple of time’s river 
Falleth faint and fainter ever. 
Smile upon me. 


We have lived and loved together, 
Sharing fair and stormy weather ; 
Ali our griefs were shared, save one — 
This, that thou must bear alone. 

Canst thou smile ? 


Will thy heart grow.sad and heavy 
Looking on thy path so dreary ? 
Would my smile had power to throw 
As bright a gilding o’er thy wo 

As thine o’er mine. 


Smile upon me — one by one 
Break the links that hold me down, 
And the grave awakes my fears: 
Heaven I cannot see for tears; 

Yet smile upon me. 


Yes, I know thy heart is breaking, 

By my own’s sad heavy aching ; 

I dare not think how lone ’t will be 

When thou art here, yet wanting me. 
Canst thou smile ? 


Now the shadows like a pall 
Gather closer over all; 

Yet I pray thy smile may be 
The last of earth, of Jove, I see. 


Smile but once more. 
Darby, Jume 27th. 








The Outlaves. 
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Horeag for the OurLaws! who battled and bled, 


And battered the jewels of Monxarcay’s crown ! eA Ne 
Who ’mid thunder and gore have arrested the tread a, 
Of the despot, and trampled his pride to the ground: 
Whose vows have gone up in the days of the past Da, 
Like rich holy incense to Heaven and Gon, hate : 
To wed them to Freepom, or pour out the last ae 
Of the heart’s crimson wealth on the home-hallowed sod! ROP ; 
a | 
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Whose swords have been dyed in the ‘ miscreant-veins’ 
Of the fiercest and foulest of men who oppressed ; + 

Who have purged a few places of Tyranny’s stains, i; 
And reared a few nations where wrongs are redressed. 

Their blades have flashed high on the fields of the East, 
Where rank Aristocracy’s surges still roar ; 

Where creed and contention make food for the beast, 

There Lizerry’s Eagle still struggles to soar! 
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While the sun rises bright on the land of the Swiss, 
And the Alps ip their grandeur still heavenward swell, 
The Freeman’s glad anthem their echoes shall kiss, 

And the valleys resound with the praises of Text. 
While Greece bears a name on the heart-stirring page, 

That Romance has touched with her pencil of flame ; 
When the memory of kings shall evanish with age, 
Bozarris shall shine in the songs of his fame ! 


IV. 


While the brow of Ben Lomond is swept by north gales, 
And Highland and border lie spread to the view, 

Will the harp of the Scor, ’mang his mountains and vales, 
Sing the scion of Borawext, bold Roperic Dau; 

While the crags of Kirtlane and Dumbarton shail stand, 
And the waves of the Solway roll on to the sea, 
The great deeds of Wattace all ears shall command, 
And his glories be sung by the brave and the free ! 





Vv. 


- And the Graeme, the Douetas, and Bruce, and Ros Roy, 
Caledonia’s guardians, her bulwark and boast, 
Shall the piper’s gay notes through auld Scotland employ, 
While the broad ocean beats on her granite-girt coast! 
While the sun makes the west his sweet place of repose, 
And Columbia’s rich vales are baptized in his light, 
Shall the incense that with InpePENDENCceE first rose, 
Make the name of our Wasuixeron holy and bright! 
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VI. 


~- i 
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And Marton, MacDonatp, ‘ Mad Anrnoxy Wayne, 
And the heroes who met the proud Briton with scorn; Bie: 
Who these hills with their life-blood so nobly could stain, i <4 
To purchase a birth-right for millions unborn : - 
Long life to their memories, who battled and bled, 
And battered the jewels of Monarcuy’s crown; 
- Who, ’mid thunder and gore, have arrested the tread 
Of the despot, and trampled his pride to the ground ! 
Killawaug, November 1, 1855. Grorce Avams 
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ELEANOR MANTON; OR LIFE-PICTURES. 


? 
MY FIRST LOVE 


CHUAPTER FIRST. 


Tue first time I remember of thinking and looking forward into the 
far future is as present to my mind as if it were yesterday. It was the 
first warm, sunny day of spring —the spring that completed my fifth 
year in this world of sorrow. It had been indeed a world of sorrow to 
me, and I had felt it keenly and wept bitterly, but do not remember to 
have thought about it beyond the passing moment of suffering. My 
tears were like the April showers, and my face like its sunny sky. 

I did not then know the difference between feeling and thinking, but 
[ could afterwards see it very plainly, as I recorded the different states 
of my mind before and after this period. 

The influence of the sun’s genial rays was something new upon my 
childish spirit. A new kind of sadness stole over me. | strolled into 
the garden alone, and new sensations were awakened within me, as I 
looked around on the beautiful landscape, which lay like a picture be- 
fore my eyes. The mountains seemed to rise up with a loftier grandeur, 
and the meadows to stretch away at their feet into a broader expanse. 
The snows had nearly all melted away, and the streams had burst 
their icy bonds, but there was no verdure yet. The evergreens were 
still in their dark winter robes, but the trees of the forest were naked, 
and all around on the grass-plats I could not discern a single green 
blade, and I remember thinking how wonderful the manner in which 
they would soon be clothed. 

My thoughts were all in childish language, but they had a maturity 
beyond my years. 

I seated myself on a little knoll, and folded my arms, and began to 
dwell on the scenes of the past, and to imagine the scenes in the future. 

I was motherless, and the old house-keeper embittered every hour of 
my life. I felt toward her a strong dislike, and had a dread of coming 
into her presence ; but now I framed this feeling into an opinion, and 
looked forward to the time when I should take care of myself. 

I had one brother, but he was so much older than myself that he was 
very little of a companion for me, and took so little interest in me that 
in all my plans for growing up, he was never mingled : and my associa- 
tions with human beings could not have been very pleasant ; for I deter- 
mined to live alone, and the room in which I sit is not more plainly 
before my eyes than the one Fancy fitted up for my lonely dwelling-place. 

I had never heard of fairy castles, and was not familiar with the 
luxuries and elegancies of the abodes of wealth ; so my little domicil 
was furnished with none of these. 

But it was to stand under the big elm tree, whose long branches were 
to shade it in summer and defend it in winter, and it should be painted 
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white, and have a little garden in front, where then the orchard 
bloomed. 

The interior was not to be divided into rooms, for I should have need 
of but one; and every article for my comfort was arranged, and the rou- 
tine of my daily life settled with the utmost precision, and I was taking 
possession with a sweet feeling of independence, when the house-keeper’s 
sharp voice fell on my ear, awaking me so suddenly from my reverie 
that I trembled in every nerve. 

I was commanded to ‘ come into the house, and not sit there moping 
on the damp ground, catching my death of cold.’ I obeyed, for I had 
never dreamed of disobedience ; but I had entered a new world, and 
from that time, when disgusted with all around me, I fled to dream- 
land, and brighter and brighter grew its sunny skies and green fields, 
and fairer and fairer the homes I created. 

Now that I began to think about her, the old house-keeper grew more 
and more disagreeable in my eyes. I sat hour after hour, as she went 

about scolding and working, and commented in no very flattering terms 
on her physiognomy, her form and motions. Her head was smail, 
though I did not then know how to measure it phrenologically, and her 
eyes gray, with small white streaks across the pupil and iris, which as- 
sumed the flash of the lightning or the darkness of the thunder-cloud, 
according to her mood. Her nose was long and peaked, and her chin 
nearly of the same form. Her cheeks were of a pan-cake color and 
texture, her form thin, and her motions a living illustration of all the 
angles. 

But these particulars would not have formed theme for censorious 
comment, had they not been associated with qualities of mind and heart 
more repulsive still. 

I was capable then of detesting the character I saw developed, and 
of being disgusted with the conversation she delighted in. 

Her favorite position was in a low chair, tipped back till it rested on 
two posts ; one foot upon the upper round, her elbow resting on her 
knee, and her chin upon her hand; and when thus prepared, any one 
who was present might expect to be regaled with a feast of gossip. 

There was not a family or person within the compass of ten miles 
whose whole history she did not know ; and if there was any thing to 
be told detrimental in any way to their interest or reputation, every cir- 
cumstance was minutely recounted and dwelt upon, till even the most 
interested listeners to such tales yawned with tediousness, and gladly 
escaped a repetition. 

And yet there was not a person within the compass of ten miles 
whom she would not at any time have greeted with the most cordial 
friendliness, and for whom she would not have professed the sincerest 
attachment. 

I could not then account for the strange paradox ; but I have been a 
thousand times struck dumb with wonder as I heard her unqualified as- 
persions of a neighbor's character, and when that neighbor suddenly 
entered, saw her greeted with unaffected welcome, and in a few mo- 
ments the slanderer as earnestly engaged in entertaining her with some 
marvellous account of the evil practices of some other of her friends. 
VOL. XLVII. a 
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I did not pity those who were thus deceived as I should have done, 
had they not seemed to feed with such evident relish upon misfortunes 
and humiliations, concerning which their lips should have been for ever 
sealed and their ears stopped, and their hearts, instead of swelling with 
triumph, should have been filled with pity. 

I was astonished to see how skilfully the old lady contrived to shield 
herself from censure, and impress upon every body her sincerity ; how 
much angry feeling she promoted ; how many ‘neighborhood quarrels 
she excited between those who would have lived peacefully all their 
lives, and yet never be suspected, never betray her dark designs; and 
more than all, 1 wondered to see her esteemed as an eminently Christ- 
ian woman. 

That she took little care of me, was perhaps not at all to my disad- 
vantage. When I had performed my tasks, which she never allowed 
to be omitted, I was free to run wild, and, provided I did not play at 
cross-purposes with her, the tongue so merciless to all offenders, confined 
its reproaches tothe older and wiser. When at liberty, I fled as far as 
possible from the sound of her voice and the glance of her eye. 

Sometimes she would mourn that I did not love her, and would re- 
late to me all the instances of her care and kindness ; and then it was 
that I did not doubt she felt kindly, und pitied her that there were none 
to cling to her in fondness, but I could never in the greatest emergency 
assume a shadow of hypocrisy. 

Though she was seldom harsh and coarse to me, I shrunk from her 
with inexpressible loathing, which was manifest in all my intercourse 
with her, while at the same time my little heart was bursting with its 
weight of suppressed emotions and love, which it longed to pour out, 
and feelings which found no relief for want of expression, and my little 
head was aching for some gentle bosom on which to rest. 

It is many years since then, and she is now resting quietly in her 
grave, and | have heard that she was ‘disappointed’ in her youth. 
This was the world’s way of accounting for all her strange and crooked 
ways ; but [still think she had naturally a crooked disposition, though I 
do not doubt that disappointments of various kinds are capable of de- 
stroying the equanimity of more amiable tempers ; for I have seen ‘ the 
strong man bowed,’ and ‘the wise man become almost a fool,’ by the 
failure of his plans or the loss of his long-accumulated gains. 

Riches and honors are seldom the portion of woman, and so she is 
seldom tried by having them taken away. The objects of her love 
constitute her all, and when these are plucked from her embrace, life 
seems to her an arid desert ; her feet are upon the burning sand ; there 
are no running streams or cooling fountains to renew the freshness of 
her fainting heart. 

I was seven years under the guardianship of a spirit which had been 
most thoroughly embittered by some process, and have often wondered 
that I was not turned to gall. 

I remember of envying all the little girls who had mothers. 1 
would give all the world beside, I thought, for the privilege of lisping 
that sweet name. Mine died, they told me, when I was only a few 
days old; but though I asked many questions about her, and would 
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eagerly have listened all the day to any story that gave me any concep- 
tion of her looks, or knowledge of her character, 1 was seldom grati- 
fied ; for it did not seem a pleasant theme to her who was endeavoring 
to fill her place to me. 

I had a father, who, I was often told, was very fond of me, and loved 
me as fathers seldom love their children; but it some how always 
seemed to me a strange way of showing it, that he should leave me to 
the guidance and companionship of such a woman — one so destitute 
of refinement and all the gentle and kindly sympathies so necessary to 
a heart like mine. 

I had food and clothes, and was sent to school, but regarding all the 
instruction so essential to the right training of an infant mind, I might 
as well have been in a heathen land, or on a desert isle. 

A motherless childhood! I thought then there could be no greater wo 

But there was one bright sun-beam ever in my lonely path — my 
cousin Sammy. How I loved him! how we loved one another! He 
was just my age, and as [ thought, and still believe, the nicest little 
boy in the village-school. How well I remember his rosy cheeks with 
the deep dimples, that gave such a sweet expression to his frank, open 
countenance ; his dark blue eye and golden locks, which hung in rich 
glossy curls all around his neck and temples. 

He lived half-a-mile from me, but I had to pass his house on my way 
to school, and he was always waiting for me at the little gate. As 
soon as he saw me at the top of the hill, he came to meet me, when 
we took hold of hands, and ran quickly along the narrow pathway, 
talking as fast as we could of all that had happened since we parted 
the night before. 

The benches in that old-fashioned school-room were arranged very 
differently from what benches are arranged in these days, but quite as 
pleasantly for those little folks who could not be expected to study, 
when they were hardly initiated into the mysteries of bread and butter. 

Sammy sat opposite to me, and to look at each other was far more 
natural than to confine our eyes to the unmeaning pages of an old 
book, and surely we could not be expected to look at the wall! 

We studied the same spelling-lesson, and stood beside each other in 
the class, and whispered, in spite of the Argus eyes which watched us 
so closely. At noon, we ate our dinners together on the same seat, al- 
ways sharing when one had pie and the otlter only bread and cheese ; 
and then we went out to play, in the summer, upon the green, and to 
pick ‘ivy plums’ in the field ; and in the winter to slide upon the glare 
ice. If TI fell down, how quickly was his gallantry displayed in helping 
me up, and brushing the snow from my frock, and asking if I was hurt ! 

Well do I remember the whipping I received for going home with 
him to supper one night, and staying to spelling-school without leave. 
I was considered very smart to learn, though not so precocious as to put 
my life in jeopardy ; but I should feel quite guilty not to leave on re- 
cord, that orthography had very little attraction for me, and nothing at 
all to do with my fondness for spelling-schools. 

Logic was far more fascinating, and when skilfully used, as it was 
that night, irresistible. Sammy said there was a nice place to slide in 
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the door- oud, nail Me weitnne weil like to hates me come to supper, 
and it was only a little while; I should hardly have time to go home 
and get back again before dark. 

I hesitated a little, but alas! for woman’s reason when her heart is 
concerned, my consent was too readily won. I remained, and was 
not reproved by the good minister’s wife, Sammy’s mother, who perhaps 
did not fulfil her whole duty on this occasion ; but was treated to some 
delicious cakes and raspberry jam, which I thought was nicer than any 
thing I had ever tasted ; and it was certainly nicer than any thing | 
was ever permitted to taste by her who provided more sour things than 
sweet, or else turned sweet things to sour, as I had heard could be done 
by looks, as well as by thunder, and of this I have since learned not to 
entertain a doubt. 

And a fine slide we had in the door-yard, and were sorry enough 
when the boys and girls from the neighborhood came along, whom we 
were to join on their way to school, though by. this time my happiness 
was beginning to be dampened by the anticipation of the reception | 
should meet on returning home. I had a little fear and trembling, not 
caring so much whether [ had done right, as whether I should experience 
the consequences of doing wrong. 

It was nothing derogatory to the wisdom or skill in communicating 
knowledge, of the master of that memorable winter, that I did not make 
astonishing progress in arranging letters into words. I spent the even- 
ing in whispering, and making monkeys and rabbits on the wall, and 
came away as wise as I went, and in this respect do not think I differed 
much from the ‘ big scholars.’ I remember well to this day their con- 
versation on these occasions, and do not think it savored much of wis- 
dom, and I am inelined to think their motives in going were very 
much like my own. 

But their pleasure had not so tragical an end. I was greeted by the 
stern frown of my father, and the scorpion-tongue of the house- -keeper, 
and after a few strokes from the little rod that reposed on two nails over 
the kitchen fire-place, was sent to bed in the dark alone, and shivering 
with cold. 

Then followed other consequences, still more sad. I awoke in the 
morning with a burning fever in my veins, and for several weeks, doc- 
tor’s nauseating medicine and blisters were all of which I had any dis- 
tinct consciousness, and these only are now jumbled in dim confusion in 
my memo 

It was when I was recovering from this illness that I strolled into the 
garden, and the long confinement I had experienced prepared me for 
the genial influence of sunny days —the bursting buds, and springing 
grass, and singing birds. 

And never has spring dawned since without a return of that delicious 
feeling, when I first became conscious of loving ‘the hills and woods 
and silvery streams.’ I have never ceased to ‘love them. They arc 
companions of whom I never weary, in whom there is no change. 

Those mountains with their lofty peaks are always there ; they have 
a thousand varying hues in sun-shine and in shower, and ‘how firmly 
are they linked with every association of childhood and maturer years ! 
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But a mend interest is added to all these cuninalis scenes am the 
death of the little play-mate, with whom alone I had shared the plea- 
sure derived from every rural sight and sound. 

We had nv name then to give to the delight we felt; we did not 
even know we were happy; and yet it was not a mere animal exist- 
ence, but a happiness far higher than those around us were capable of 
understanding. 

For two years — and how long the years seemed to us then ! — every 
hour of freedom which was permitted to us we enjoyed together. The 
most cherished of the haunts we loved was in the shadow of the great 
rock by the meadow brook, on the sloping bank over which hung the 
massive foliage of a butter-nut tree. 

Here we reclined for hours, screened from the noon-day sun, and 
watched the fishes sporting in the stream, and listened to the insects 
humming in the golden sheaves, and the reaper singing gayly at his 
toil, scarcely speaking ourselves, yet each knowing full well the 
thoughts of the other’s heart. 

We welcomed the first robin, and knew the days on which we might 
expect the marten, for whom we had built a house on the highest roof 
overlooking the garden ; and the swallows, who burrowed in the river's 
bank. How many hours we hunted for the whip-poor-will, who never 
rewarded us with a single glance of her sly retreat! How long we 
nestled at evening under the gray old fence, to mark the countless ca- 
dences from the little pond! We sported with the lambkins on the 
mead, and rambled early through. the long, wet grass, with our tiny, 
naked feet, to find the first bright butter-cups and daisies, to wreathe in 
a golden crown for our brows. 

In summer, we went with our little tin-pails to pick strawberries, and 
however ripe and plump might be the first we found, never failed to 
throw it over our heads to propitiate good luck, a custom I have since 
learned to have been derived from the superstitious and heathen tribes 
on the banks of the Niger, the ‘ fetish’ of that benighted race. 

It was not the only one nor the most detrimental that influenced our 
childish fears. 

In the summer, we revelled among the full-blown flowers, filled our 
pinafores with the largest rose-leaves, to sit upon the piazza and make 
them snap upon our foreheads, wove together the broad, shining leaves 
of the oak and maple for a canopy, which reached from bush to bush, 
and sheltered us while we sat beneath and strung blue-berries on the 
long stems of grass, and then ate them slowly, one by one, to make them 
last. We bounded on the new-mown hay, and played hide-and-seek 
among the tall oats and wheaten sheaves. 

In autumn, we luxuriated among golden pippins, and even then had 
learned to tell fortunes by the seeds we took from the juicy fruit, and, 
like many others who have trusted to similar predictions, confidently 
believed the far-off future would kindly conform to our hopes, gilded as 
they were with a brightness which reality in her most gracious mood 
never fails to dim. 

Never did we dream of aught but spending life together. We had 
no names for links or vows, but we had a thousand plans to be executed 
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when we should grow up, in all of which there was never a thought of 
separation. 

Sometimes we mingled with other children, but there seemed in all 
others a boisterous mirth, which did not accord with our dreamy quiet 
happiness, and we stole away from the merry groups of the play-ground 
to talk in whispers in the waning shadows of some favorite tree, or the 
solemn stillness of some deserted hall. 

When the bright red and yellow leaves were gathered in rich masses 
in the deep hollows by the road-side, we delighted in the rustle made 
by our nimble feet, as we ran backward and forward, scattering them 
in every direction ; and when weary, we sat on the roots of an oak and 
wove them into fantastic wreaths, or patch-work, or gay dresses. Then 
we gave parties, and made cups of acorn-shells, and imagined the fairies 
at our feast. 

Oh ! that was the fairy time of our lives, but it lasted only a little 
while for us. 

We were seven years old. I had not seen Sammy for several days, 
and was wondering why he did not come, often going to the window to 
see if I could not get a glimpse of him running down the hill, when 
one day his father came to tell me he was sick, and wished I would 
come to see him. I easily obtained permission, and in a few moments 
was by his side. 

I can never forget how he put forth his little arms to clasp me to 
his bosom, and how hot his cheek seemed as I kissed it again and again, 
while the scalding tears fell upon the golden curls and snowy neck. 
We had never known how we loved one another till this separation. 

Every day I repeated my visit, though I was not allowed to remain 
long, lest he should become excited and the fever increase, and my 
anxiety was often lulled by the assurance that he would soon be well, 
and able to play again. 

But one morning I was told that the doctor thought Sammy would 
die, ‘and then he would have to be buried up in the ground, and I 
should never see him again.’ I had never seen death, and had a very 
indefinite idea of what it could be ; but that I should never see my little 
play-mate, that he would be cold and stiff, and lie in the dark grave, 
needed no explanation to add to its bitterness. I wept long and pas- 
sionately. I had felt sad and sorrowful, but this was my childhood’s 
first grief. 

In the afternoon I was permitted to go to him, and found friends al- 
ready gathered around his bed, without a gleam of hope upon théir 
countenances. He was tossing from side to side in burning fever, and 
writhing with pain, and, what was more dreadful to me, murmuring 
in unconscious delirium. 

He did not know me. I softly spoke his name, and took his little 
hand in mine, but he did not answer. I compressed my quivering lips 
in silence, and the big drops rolled down my cheeks. A moment more 
and the heaving breast was still: he had ceased to breathe. For an 
instant it seemed to me I was dying too, a chill so cold crept through 
my frame. I trembled like the aspen, and could not move from the 
spot. 
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But the affliction of those to whom he was nearer and dearer was so 
overwhelming that I was not noticed, and in a little time I stole away 
and wandered slowly home. 

The next morning I went to see him in his coffin. How sweetly he 
looked! The sunny curls were lying about his temples, his little hands 
were crossed upon his breast, and in one I placed a bunch of fresh 
spring violets, which I had gathered, and such as he had so often 
plucked for me. 

Timidly I asked for one of those bright curls, to lay away and keep, 
and the kind woman who led me into the room and held me in her 
arms that I might look in his face, granted my request. What a trea- 
sure it was to me! and I have it yet. Every time I unfold the paper 
which contains it, how many precious memories rush quickly to my 
mind! That dear little golden curl! I would not part with it for the 
wealth of rubies. 

I went to the funeral, and followed with the mourning train to the 
grave. How could I see that lovely form let down into the earth ? 
My brain swam ; I felt the clods falling upon me; I was taken up 
senseless and carried home. 

It was many weeks before I was again able to move about. Grief 
and exposure to wet and cold had infused the fever into my veins, and 
the name I had been so long in the habit of lisping was ever on my 
lips. 
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A WREATH FOR THE BROW OF THE BRAVE. 


BY MRS. J. WLBB. 


THE battle was o’er, and the fierce god of war 
Left the red field of carnage and mounted his car, 
And swift to Olympus his fiery steeds drove, 
Alighted and stood at the throne of great JovE. 


‘A boon, mighty Sire, for the victories won ! 
A boon I would ask for my favorite son, 
That his wisdom and valor may ne’er be forgot, 
And CoLUMBLA rejoice in the fame of her Scorr. 


“An unfading wreath for the brow of the brave! 
This, this, mighty Sire, is the boon I would crave.’ 
The God then assenting, bade PALLAs straight find 
A’bright wreath of glory his temples to bind. 


All Olympus rejoiced: each delighted to aid, 

And brought some bright gem in the wreath to be laid: 
While Justice and Mercy selected with care 

The laurels befitting the victor to wear. 


And straightway ’t was borne by the goddess of war 
To the tent of the chief, in her cloud-covered car. 

He slept while she placed it, with touch light as air, 
And he wears it, unconscious the glory that’s there. 












































































LITERARY NOTICES. 


Rosz Crark. By Fanny Fern. In One Volume, of Four Hundred and Seventeen 
pages. New-York: Mason Broruers, Park Row. 

We have sometimes thought, and sometimes heard a similar thought ex- 
pressed by others, that Miss Sepawick — in our estimation the very first of 
our American women of genius, whose only near counterpart is Mrs. Kirx- 
LAND — created her exemplars of goodness so very good —so self-denying, 
virtuous, heavenly-minded — that those of her readers who might, through her 
beautiful and forceful inculcations, have been tempted to try to imitate them, 
must have found all emulation out of the question, and have despaired of ever 
attaining to such excellence in a merely human character. And yet, who does 
not honor the motive of setting forth these high examples? Might but a little 
part of these great excellences steal into the heart of the reader, and transform 
his grosser impulses into purer aspirations, surely a great end would be gained. 
In the work before us, Miss Sepawick’s characteristic, as a creator, or de- 
picter of human character, is reversed. We are at once introduced to charac- 
ters so unnaturally repulsive, so infamously, so very bad, that we at once 
say to ourselves: ‘Surely, this must be an exaggeration: there never was, 
_ there never could be such a female ‘ Quite’ as ‘Aunt Dotty ;’ there never was 
a real ‘Mrs. Marknam;’ there never lived such a cool, hypocritical, cruel, 
religious tyrant-husband and father as Stanue.’ Fair, famous Fanny Fern ! 
forgive us if we doubt. In the language of Betsey Price to the immortal 
Mrs. Gamp, (in the case of ‘ Mrs. Harris,’ et al.,) we ‘do n’t believe there 
ain’t no sich persons!’ But let us, in all fairness, give a specimen-passage, 
descriptive of the somewhat kindred character of each, In the following ex- 
tract, it is to be premised that the child, Rose Ciark, has been sent to the 
Orphan-Asylum ; that Trains, a subordinate ‘ help,’ has sympathy with and 
sorrow for her; and that Mrs. Marxuay, an officeress of the institution, has 
no feeling at all in common with either. The poor little girl Rose has just 
arrived at the Asylum, and the annexed extract follows directly after her in- 
troduction : 

‘*Bea your pardon, ma’am; sorry to wake you,’ said Timmins, with a very flushed 


face; ‘but I can’t do nothing with that young one, though I have tried my best. I 
went up-stairs to wash her all over, according to rule, before I put on the school-uni- 
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form; and when I began to strip her, she pulled her clothes all about her, and held 
them tight, and cried, and took on, saying that no body ever saw her all undressed but 
her mother, and all that sort of thing.’ 

‘<The affected little prude! —and to break up my nap, too!’ said Mrs. Markaam. 
‘I'll teach her: come along, Timmins!’ 

‘True enough: there stood Ross in the corner, as Trumins had said; her dress half- 
torn off in the scuffle, leaving exposed her beautifully-moulded shoulders and back, 
while with her little hands she clutched the remaining rags closely about her person. 
a her dilated nostrils, flushed cheeks, and flashing eyes, she made a tableau worth 
ooking at. 

‘*Come here,’ hissed Mrs. Marky, in a tone that made Rosx’s flesh creep. 

‘Rose moved slowly toward her. 

‘Take off those rags, every one of them.’ 

‘“T cannot,’ said Rose; ‘oh! do n’t make me: I cannot.’ 

‘*Take them off, Isay. What! do you mean to resist me?’ (as Rose held them 
more tenaciously about her;) and grasping her tightly by the wrist, she drew her 
through a long passage-way, down a steep pair of stairs, aad pushing her into a dark 
closet, turned the key on her and strode away. 

‘“ Obstinate little minx!’ she said, as she passed Tins, on her return to her rock- 
ing-chair and to her nap. 

‘*Hark, Mrs. Marxkaam! Mrs. Marxaam! what’s that groan? Had n’t I better 
open the door and peep in?’ 

‘*That is always the way with you, Timmins: no, of course not. She can affect 
groaning as well as she can affect delicacy; let her stay there till her spirit is well 
broken. When I get ready, I will let her out myself.’ And Mrs. Markuam walked 
away. 

‘But Troms was superstitious, and that groan haunted her; and so she went back 
to the closet to listen. It was all very still: perhaps it was not Ross, after all; and 
Timmins breathed easier, and walked a few steps away: and then, again, perhaps it 
was; and Timmins walked back again. It would do no harm to peep, at any rate; the 
key was in the lock, and Mrs. Marxuam never would know it. Tumors softly turned 
it; she called: 

** Ross!’ 

‘No answer. She threw open the blind in the entry, that the light might stream 
into the closet. There lay the child in strong convulsions. Tumis knew she risked 
nothing in calling Mrs. MARKHAM now. 

‘“Come quick, quick — she is dying!’ 

‘¢Pshaw! only a trick,’ said Mrs. Makknam, more nervous than she chose to ac- 
knowledge, as she consulted her watch and thought of the visitor she was expecting. 

‘*Take her up, Trumrys, said she, after satisfying herself the child was senseless, 
take her into my room, and put her on the bed. 

‘<Gracious! how can I?’ asked Timmins, looking with dismay at the blood flowing 

rofusely from a wound in the temple, occasioned by her fall; ‘she looks so dreadful, 
rs. Marknam!’ 

‘Fool!’ exclaimed that lady, as she snatched up the little sufferer in her arms, and 
walked rapidly through the entry.’ 


Take, if you please, another scene, in which Mrs. Marxuam bears a part, 
and a not less agreeable one, and ask yourself, and ask your friends to ask 
themselves, if it really seems to be natural — to be authentic : 


‘Ir was the day for the committee to make their stated visit of examination at the 
Asylum. Trtixs had swept the school-room floor very carefully, scoured off the 
black-board, dusted the benches, and placed a bunch of flowers on Mrs. Mark#aw’s 
desk, just as that lady entered on her tour of inspection. 

we tow on earth came that green trash on my desk?’ asked the offended matron. 

‘<1 did it, ma’am, to make it look kind o’ cheerful-like,’ said Tics, a little abashed 
at exhibiting such a weakness in such an august presence. ‘It looks so dry and hard 
here; and children, poor things! is fond of flowers.’ And Trumins sighed as she 
thought of poor TrsBie. . 

‘‘Are you in your dotage, Timmins, to bring such a frivolous thing as a bouquet into 
a school-room? Who ever heard of such a folly?’ And Mrs. Marxuam sent it spin- 
ning through the nearest window. 

‘Timmins sighed again, and rubbed off one of the benches with a corner of her 
apron; then looking up, as if a bright thought had struck her, she said: 

‘<«They say, ma’am, that this world is nothing but a school for us; and yet Gop has 
strewn flowers all over it. He must have done it for something.’ 

‘«Pshaw!’ exclaimed Mrs. Markaay, in extreme disgust; ‘go, bring in the chairs 
for the committee, and then ring the bell for the children.’ ’ 
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Now let us introduce the reader to another pleasing character, ‘Aunt 
Dotty,’ sister to the mother of Ross, the heroine of the book. Some of our 
readers know an ‘Aunt Dotty’ so perfectly different, that they can never be 
made to believe that the present limning was not copied from a lay-figure, 
‘out of drawing’ and out of joint : 


‘«For mercy’s sake, what are you thinking about,’ asked Dotty, ‘ with that curious 
look in your eyes, and the color coming and going in your face that way ?’ 

‘¢*T was thinking,’ said the child, her eyes still fixed on the silver lake, ‘ how beauti- 
ful Gop made the earth, and how sad it was there should be ——’ 

‘< What now ?’ asked Dotty tartly. 

‘*Any sorrow in it,’ said Rose. 

‘<The earth is well enough, I s’pose,’said Dotty. ‘I never looked at it much; and 
as to the rest of your remark, I hope you will remember ‘t when you get home, and 
not plague my life out when I want you to work. Let’s see: you will have the shop 
to sweep out, the window-shutters to take down and put up night and morning, errands 
to run, sewing, washing, ironing, and scrubbing to do, dishes to wash, beside a few 
other little things. 

‘* Of course, you will have your own clothes to make and to mend, the sheets and 
towels to hem, and be learning, meanwhile, to wait on customers in the shop; I shan’t 
trust you with the money-drawer till I know whether you are honest.’ 

‘Rose’s face became crimson, and she involuntarily moved further away from Dotty. 

‘*None of that, now,’ said that lady; ‘such airs won’t go down with me. It is a 
pity if I can’t speak to my own sister’s child.’ 

‘Rose thought this was the only light in which she was likely to view the relation- 
ship; but she was too wise to reply. 

‘*There ’s no knowing,’ said Dotty ‘ what you may have learned among those child- 
ren at the Asylum.’ 

‘* You put me there, Aunt Dotty,’ said Rose. 

‘*Of course I put you there; but did I tell you to learn all the bad things you saw?’ 

‘* You did n’t tell me not; but I never would take what belonged to another.’ 

‘*Shut up now — yon are just like your mother, ex-actly.’ And Do.tiy stopped 
here, considering that she could go no further in the way of invective.’ 


. . . . . 


‘‘Aunt Dotty,’ said Ross, timidly, about a month after the events above related, 
‘Aunt Dotty ——’ and here Rose stopped short. 

‘* Out with it,’ said Dotty, ‘if you ’ve got any thing to say. You make me as nerv- 
ous as an eel, twisting that apron-string, and Aunt Do.ty-ing such an eternity: if you 
have got any thing to say, out with it.’ 

‘*May I go to the evening-school?’ asked Ross. ‘It is a free-school.’ 

‘* Well, you are not free to go, if it is; you know how to read and write, and I have 
taught you how to make change pretty well — that is all you need for my purposes.’ 

‘But I should like to learn other things, Aunt Dotty. ; 

‘¢ What other things, I1’d like to know? That’s your mother all over. She never 
was content without a book at the end of her nose. She could n’t have earned her liv- 
ing to have saved her life, if she had n’t got married.’ 

*¢Tt was partly to earn my living I wanted to learn, Aunt Dotty: perhaps I could 
be a teacher.’ 

‘*Too grand to trim caps and bonnets, like your Aunt Dotty, I suppose,’ added she, 
sneeringly ; ‘it is quite beneath a charity-orphan, I suppose.’ 

‘*No,’ said Rose; ‘ but I should like to teach better.’ 

‘* Well, you won’t do it—never, no time. So there ’s all there is to that: now take 
that ribbon, and make the bows to old Mrs. Grirrrn’s cap. The idea of wanting to be 
a school-teacher when you have it at your fingers’ ends to twist up a ribbon so easy — it 
is ridikilis! Did Miss Snow come here last night, after I went out, for her bonnet?’ 

‘* Yes,’ answered Rose. 

‘ “Did you tell her that it was all finished but the cap-frill?’ asked Dotty. 

‘*No; because I knew that it was not yet begun, and I could not tell a—a——’ 

** Lie! I suppose,’ screamed Dotty, putting her face very close to Rosr’s, as if to 
defy her to say the obnoxious word ; ‘is that it?’ 

“* Yes,’ said Rose, courageously. 

‘*Good girl! good girl!’ said Dotty; ‘shall have a medal, so it shall ;’ and cutting 
a large oval out of a bit of pasteboard, and passing a twine string through it, she hung 
it round her neck: ‘Good little Rosy-Posy — just like its conscientious mamma!’ 

‘*7 wish I were half as good as my mamma,’ said Rose, with a trembling voice. 

**I suppose you think that Aunt Dotty is a great sinner! ’ said that lady. 

‘We are all great sinners, are we not?’ answered Rose. 
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‘“All but little Rosy-Posy,’ sneered Dotty: ‘she is perfect — only needs a pair of 
wings to take her straight up to heaven.’’ 


We must have a little more of this unnatural ‘Aunt Dotty ;’ and premising 
that her sister’s child, Rose, the beautifal, artless, innocent child, did want to 
go to Sunday-school, did love flowers, did love little children, of whom she 
had herself scarce ceased to be one ; premising all this, the reader will be able 
to appreciate the following scene between ‘Aunt Dotty’ and her minister, who 
had called to see her early on Monday morning, ‘ all on a washing-day :’ 


‘«Wuy, in the name of common-sense, could n’t he have called Saturday?’ asked 
Douty hastily, wiping the suds from her parboiled fingers. ‘Then I had on my green 
silk, and should as lief have seen him as not; but ministers never have any considera- 
tion. Darry! Darry! here— where’s my scalloped petticoat, and under-sleeves? I 
dare say now that the sitting-room centre-table is all awry. Darry, is the Bible on the 
light stand ?— and the hymn-book, too? Hand me my silk apron trimmed with the 
pink bows, and get my breast-pin quick, for goodness’ sake: men prink for ever them- 
selves, but they never can wait a minute fora woman to dress. How do I look, Darry? 
I do wish people had sense enough to stay away of a Monday-morning. Do n’t let 
these calicoes lie soaking in the tub, now, till I come back: give ’em a wring, and hang 
‘em out,’ 

‘*Good-morning, Mr. Crirtoy,’ said Dotty, dropping a bobbing couptesy ; ‘it is 
quite a pleasure to see you.’ 

‘¢Thank you, Miss Dotty,’ replied the minister, with a gravity truly commendable, 
when the fact is taken into consideration that he had heard every syllable of the fore- 
going conversation through the thin partition ; ‘thank you, Miss Dotty.’ 

‘*Yes: I was just saying to Darry,’ resumed Do ty, ‘how long it was since you 
called here, and how welcome you were at any time, when you felt inclined to come. I 
do n’t think it at all strange that you should prefer calling oftener at Lawyer Briacs’ 
and ’Squire Beapte’s than at my poor place. I know it is hardly fit to ask a clergy- 
man into.’ 

‘*Lawyer Briaes and ’Squire Beanie are my wife’s relatives, you know, Miss Dotty.’ 

‘*Oh! I was n’t complaining at all,’ said Dotty; ‘they are eddicated people; it 
is n’t at all strange. How’s your folks?’ 

‘<Very well, I thank you; the baby is getting through his teeth bravely.’ 

‘*T saw Mrs. Ciirron go into Mrs. Messzncer’s the other day,’ said Dotty. ‘I see 
she has her favorites in the parish.’ 

‘*Mrs. Messencer’s little boy was taken in a fit,’ said Mr. Ciirrron, ‘and they sent 
over in great haste for my wife.’ 

**Ah!’ said Dotty; ‘ well, I did n’t blame her, of course not; I would n’t have you 
think so, Mrs. Messencer is considered very genteel here in the village; Mrs. Mzs- 
seNGER ard [ are two very different persons.’ 

‘“<T see you brought me a new parishioner last Sunday,’ said Mr. Cuirroy, glad to 
change the conversation. 

‘* Yes; she is a poor child, whom I took out of pity to bring up; her mother is dead, 
and so I offered her a home.’ 

‘¢That’s right,’ said Mr. Cirrronx, who had his own views about Dotty’s motives. 
‘I hope she will attend the Sabbath-school; Mrs. Cirrroy, I know, would like her to 
be in her class.’ 

‘Dotty’s countenance fell. ‘ Well, I do n’t know about that, though I’m obleeged 
to Mrs. Currron. I do n’t think Rose would be willing to go.’ 

‘*She might be shy at first,’ said the minister; ‘but my wife has quite a gift at 
drawing out children’s hearts. I think little Rose would soon love her.’ 

‘«T do n’t think she will be able to go,’ said Dotty, coldly ; ‘ but I’ll think of it.’ 

‘*Do,’ replied Mr. Ciirron; ‘and perhaps you would allow her sometimes to run 
over and see the baby and the garden. Children are sociable little creatures, you know. 
Is she fond of flowers?’ 

‘<T guess not,’ said Dotty. ‘Iam sure I never could see any use in them, except 
to make artificial ones by, to trim bonnets.’ 

‘Mr. Cuirron smiled, in spite of himself, at this professional view of the subject. 
‘Well, the baby, then,’ he added ; ‘it is just beginning to be interesting. I think she 
would like the baby.’ 3 

‘¢She do n’t seem to have much inclination to go about,’ answered Dotty, ‘and it is 
not best to put her up to it; home is the best place for children.’ 

‘Ay, home,’ thought Mr. Ciurron, as Rose’s sweet sad eyes and pale face passed be- 
fore him. 

‘¢ Well, good-morning, Miss Dotty; perhaps, after all, you will change your mind 
about the little girl.’’ 
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There és one thing in this that is drawn to the life; and that is, the mean, 
sneaking, contemptible style of insinuwation, adopted by ‘Aunt Dotty’ in the 
conversation with her minister: and reader, whenever you hear this style em- 
ployed by any body, take our word for it, that the person who uses it is alike 
unworthy of fellowship or of friendship. With us, it is atest: and its impression 
is wholly inerasable. If men or women, professing to be friends to you, 
cannot say what they wish to convey to you, ‘ trust them not.’ But here is 
another specimen of ‘Aunt Dotty.’ It must be understood that the unnatural 
aunt has been very ill of a wasting fever, and reduced to childish helplessness ; 
that poor little Rosz has been in attendance upon her, during all her long and 
wearisome illness ; gliding gently, tirelessly up stairs and down, bearing bur- 
thens under which her feeble frame totters ; running to the doctor’s and the 
apothecary’s ; spreading a napkin over the light stand, that no rattle of 
spoons, glasses, or vials may disturb the chance naps, or jar the nerves of the 
invalid ; submitting, all the while, with lamb-like patience to the querulous 
fretfulness of disease and ill-temper. However, at last ‘Aunt Dotty’ is con- 
valescent : she begins to ‘ get about’ once more : 


‘* Dear me!’ she exclaimed, one morning, as she crawled round the shop, enveloped 
in a woollen shawl, ‘how every thing has gone to rack and ruin since I have been sick; 
one month more sickness, and I should have had to fail. See that yellow ribbon, all 
faded out, a-lying in that window: when I was about, I moved it from the show-case 
to the window, and from the window to the show-case, according to the sun — three 
shillings a yard, too, bought of Brxsy & Co., the last time I went to the city; and 
there ’s the dress-caps put into the bonnet-boxes, and the bonnets put into the dress- 
cap boxes. Whose work is that, I’d like to know? And as I live, if there is n’t a hole 
in the cushion of my rocking-chair, and the tassel torn off the window-shade! O-h!— 
d-e-a-r — m-e!’ and Dotty sank into a chair, and looked pins-and-needles at the help- 
less Darry. 

‘*You forget how much we have had to do, do n’t you, Dotty? I have hardly sat 
down half-an-hour at a time. What with waiting on customers and looking after house- 
keeping matters, I am as tired as an old horse. I tried to do the best I could, Dotty.’ 

‘* That ’s what people always say when they have left every thing at sixes and sevens. 
But that do n’t put the color back into Brxspy & Co.’s yellow ribbon, nor mend the 
shade-tassel, nor the hole in my chair-cushion. For mercy’s sake, did n’t you have 
Rose to help you? You make such a fuss about being tired.’ 

‘Tt took about all Rose’s time to wait on you,’ answered Darry. 

‘*That’s a good one!’ exclaimed Dotty. ‘All on earth I wanted was to be kept 
quiet, take my medicines, and have a little gruel now and then. You can’t make me 
believe that.’ 

‘*It takes a great many steps to do even that,’ said Darry, meekly; ‘but you are 
weak yet, Dotty, and a little thing troubles you.’ 

‘*Do you mean to tell me that sickness has injured my mind?’ said the incensed 
milliner. ‘That’s a pretty story to get about among my customers. I could trim 
twenty bonnets, if I heme. I am not so far gone as you think for. Perhaps you was 
looking forward to the time when Dotty Smiru would be taken off the sign-board, and 
Darropi put up instead; perhaps Rose was to be your head-apprentice — perhaps so.’ 

‘*O Dotty!’ said Darry, shrinking away from her cutting tone, ‘how can you?’ 

‘* Well, I’m good fora little while longer,’ said Do.iy, ‘any how. Now see that 
child,’ said she, pointing to Rose, who had just entered the door; ‘I bought those 
shoes just before Tom sick, and now her toes are all out of ’em. See there, now. Do 
you suppose I can afford to find you in shoes at that rate?’ And she seized Ross by 
the shoulders, pressing her thumb into her arm-pit in a way to make her wince. 

‘<1’m very sorry, Aunt Dotty, but I had so much running to do. Had I thought 
of it, I would have taken off my shoes.’ 

a — worn your stockings all out,’ said Dotty; ‘that would have been a great say- 
ing, indeed. 
ms ‘I would have taken them off, too, had I thought you would have liked it, Aunt 

OLLY. 

‘And gone bare-foot here, in my house, so that the neighbors might say I did n’t 
half-clothe you. You never will pay for what you cost,’ said Dotty, pushing her 
roughly away. ‘You are just like your mother, ex-actly. Now begin to cry — that ’s 
mother, too, all over.’’ 
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Is this natural? ‘Sickness,’ says Sir Tuomas Brownx, ‘ pulls us by the 
ears, and makes us know ourselves :’ ‘There is something in sickness,’ adds 
Wasutncron Irvine, ‘ that breaks down the pride of manhood, and carries 
us back to the feelings of infancy.’ ‘The heart,’ remarks Byron, ‘must leap 
kindly back to kindness.’ And so it must, and so it will: and we are certain 
there never was an ‘Aunt Dotty’ in Gop’s world that could have returned 
kindness, gentleness, devotion, with such reproaches as these. Let us repeat, 
that we hold with Bersry Priae : ‘There ain’t no sich a person!’ Let it not 
be supposed, however, that all are bad characters in the work. Rose CLark 
herself is a beautiful creation; and there are scenes of true pathos in the vol- 
ume. But what we complain of, what the public, we think, will be most likely 
to condemn, is exaggeration of character, melo-dramaticism in the incidents, 
and in the grouping of the same. But ‘Rost Ciarx’ will be read, and widely 
read: and every reader will judge for himself, or herself. For ourselves, we 
‘do n’t exactly like it.’ 


Poeus sy Joann Howarp Bryant. In One Volume of Ninety-Three Pages. New- 
York: D. AppLeton anp Company, Numbers 346 and 348 Broadway. 


Tue author of this thin and unpretentious volume possesses many of the best 
elements of a true poet. His love of nature is deep and fervent ; his power 
and skill in description are noteworthily akin to that of the illustrious Ameri- 
can poet whose name he bears; while his versification is characterized hy great 
ease and harmony. Take, for example, the lines entitled ‘ My Native Village.’ 
Even that great master of verse, Witt1am Cutten Bryant, might be well 
pleased to have written it : 


‘ Tuere lies a village in a peaceful vale, 
With sloping hills and waving woods around, 
Fenced from the blast. There never ruder gale 
Bows the tall grass that covers all the ground: 
And planted shrubs are there, and cherished flowers, 
And brightest verdure born of gentle showers. 


’T was there my young existence was begun ; 
My earliest sports were on its flowery green : 
And often, when my school-boy task was done, 
I climbed its hills to view the pleasant scene 
And stood and gazed till the sun’s setting ray 
Shone on the height — the sweetest of the day. 


‘There, when that hour of mellow light was come, 
And mountain shadows cooled the ripened grain, 
I watched the weary yeoman plodding home 
In the lone path that winds across the plain, 
To rest his limbs, and watch his child at play, 
And tell him o’er the labors of the day. 


‘ And when the woods put on their autumn glow, 
And the bright sun came in among the trees, 
And leaves were gathered in the glen below, 
Swept softly from the mountain by the breeze, 
I wandered, till the star-light, on the stream, 
At length awoke me from my fairy dream. 
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‘Ah! happy days, too happy to return, 

Fled on the wings of youth’s departed years: 
A bitter lesson has been mine to learn, 

The truth of life, its labors, pains, and fears, 
Yet does the memory of my boyhood stay ; 
A twilight of the brightness passed away. 


‘My thoughts steal back to that sweet village still; 
Its flowers and peaceful shades before me rise: 
The play-place and the prospect from the hill, 
Its summer verdure and autumnal dyes: 
The present brings its storms; but while they last, 
I shelter me in the delightful past.’ 


Let us record ‘ The Wanderer’s Return’ to the early home thus forcibly and 
happily described. The style is different, but a kindred feeling and sentiment 
are well preserved : 


‘Oh! for the days of youth again, ‘ And I have reached my childhood’s home, 
The days of peace and plenty, And found it all deserted ; 
Before I left my father’s house, Have wept beside its roofless walls, 
When I was one-and-twenty. Like one that’s broken-hearted. 


* When, on the grass-plot by the door, “'T is fourteen summers since I left 
I sported with the spaniel, The birth-place of my fathers, 
And life went merry as a brook Where now his wreath of wilding flowers 
Along its stony channel. The truant school-boy gathers. 


‘But now to me the times are changed, _—|‘ The wild brier and the cherry tree 
And I am sad and weary ; | Are growing in the cellar, 
I’ve proved the world, the smiling world, | And in the wall the cricket chirps, 
And found it cold and dreary. A solitary dweller. 


‘1’ve wandered far upon the land, | ‘’T is noon, calm noon — the yellow woods 


And far upon the ocean, In autumn light are sleeping: 
When the dark waves were tempest-tossed | As if for playmates passed away, 
In fierce and wild commotion. Yon little brook is weeping. 


‘I’ve climbed the Andes’ rocky heights, |‘ All, all is changed, save the brown hills— 
And viewed the realms below me, They hold their wonted station ; 
And mused upon the loveliest scenes But in my aching bosom reigns 
Those lofty heights could show me. A deeper desolation. 


‘I’ve passed to earth’s remotest isles ‘O Gop! I live without a friend, 
Acress the mighty waters ; A dreary world before me. 
I’ve greeted Asia’s wildest sons, My parents’ eyes are closed in death, 
And seen her fairest daughters. That bent so kindly o’er me. 


‘ When we had spread our swelling sail, |‘ Twilight is deepening, and the hills 
And homeward were returning, Look distant, dim, and sober: 
The light of hope within my breast I’m sitting by my ruined home 
Was warm and brightly burning. In bleak and brown October. 


‘I clomb the mast, I strained my eye, ‘ All sounds of day have left the air, 
To catch the distant landing, | The grass with frost is hoary, 
The misty mountain, and the wood | And I have staid alone to write 
Upon its summit standing. | This brief but sorry story. 


‘And when they met my sight atdawn, | ‘Staid till the winds have chilled my blood, 
What pleasure thrilled my bosom ; On these dim hills benighted ; 
Gay-colored woods before me lay, | Staid, but no friend my coming waits, 
ike one unbounded blossom. No hearth for me is lighted. 


We agree with an able contemporary, who says : ‘ Mr. Bryant has the high 
gift of rendering the moral sentiments, suggested by the manifold phases of the 
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material world, in chaste and melodious verse. He writes with little display of 
passion, but with a calm spirit of contemplation that is congenial with the bet- 


ter hours of life.’ The volume, which is well printed, is introduced by a brief 
and very modest preface. 
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SKETCHES AND Buriesques BY Joun Pueenrx, al. ‘Squrnos.’?’ With a Portrait of the 


Author. In one volume: pp. 256. New-York: D. AppLeton anp Company, Num- 
bers 346 and 348 Broadway. 
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We have already sent forth, in our November number, an avant-courrier of 
this work, armed cap-a-pie with weapons of fun and satire, which we are glad 
to perceive have made Joun Puenrx welcome to scores of large and small 
sheets among our exchanges, and we dare be sworn, to all their readers. In 
respect of the volume hefore us, it may suffice to say, that it is gotten up in the 
usual excellent style of the publishers who issue it ; that it is ‘as full as an egg 
of meat’ of fun, broad burlesque, and telling satire ; and that it has been as- 
sisted through the press by a friend of the writer’s, Hon. Judge J. Jupson 
Ames, of San-Diégo ; the author himself, an officer in the United States Army, 
being in California. Premising thus much, we simply renew our enjoyment of 
the work, adding another passage or two from its pages, as still further con- 
firmatory of our expressed opinion of its merits. Mr. Puanrx appears as a 
traveller, a philosopher, a savant, a lecturer, an editor, a reformer, and a gene- 
ral observer, in the different portions of the volume. We will follow him from 
the great city of Benicia, where we found him in our last number, permitting 
him to give us his own reflections, in a letter to a friend in San-Francisco, as 
he is about leaving ‘town.’ ‘ AsI sit here,’ he writes, ‘looking from my airy 
chamber in the Solano Hotel, upon the crowds of two or three persons throng- 
ing the streets of the great city ; as I gaze upon that man carrying home a 
pound and a half of fresh beef for his dinner; as I listen to the bell of the 
Mary (a Napa steam-packet of four-cat power) ringing for departure, while 
her captain, in a hoarse voice of authority, requests the passengers to ‘step 
over the other side, as the larboard paddle-box is under water ;’ as I view all 
these unmistakable signs of the growth and prosperity of Benicia, I cannot but 
wonder at the infatuation of the people of your village, who will persist in 
their absurd belief that San-Francisco will become a place, and do not hesitate 
to advance the imbecile idea that it may become a successful rival of this 
city!’ 

It was doubtless Mr. Pra@nrx’s experience of the depredations of fleas in 
this flourishing place, which led to the following efficacious recipe for their dis- 
comfiture, if not annihilation : ‘ Boil a quart of tar until it becomes quite thin. 
Remove the clothing, and before the tar becomes perfectly cool, with a broad, 
flat brush apply a thin, smooth coating to the entire surface of the body and 
limbs. . While the tar remains soft, the flea becomes entangled in its tenacious 
folds, and is rendered perfectly harmless: but it will soon form a hard, smooth | ae 
coating, entirely impervious to his bite. Should the coating crack at the knee er 
or elbow-joints, it is merely necessary to re-touch it slightly at those places. 
The whole coat should be renewed every three or four weeks. This remedy is 
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sure, and having the advantage of simplicity and economy, should be generally 
known.’ He mentions a still simpler method of getting rid of the annoyance : 
‘On feeling the bite of a flea, thrust the part bitten immediately into boiling 
water. The heat of the water destroys the insect, and instantly removes the 
pain of the bite!’ But letting the vermin pass, as most readers, or no-readers, 
are usually only too glad to do, we must next accompany Mr. Puenrx, alias 
‘ Squrzos,’ to a Phrenologist, who is going to examine his head. In the chart 
which is given him, ‘ self-esteem’ is put down at a ‘low figure,’ which some- 
what belies his portrait, supposing it to be an exact likeness. There, it will be 
seen, this organ rises to a sublime cone-like height upon the intellectual and 
most expressive head : 


‘Dorine the past week, my attention was attracted by a large placard embellishing 
the corners of our streets, headed in mighty capitals with the word ‘Pareno.ocy,’ 
and illustrated by a map of a man’s head, closely shaven, and laid off in lots, duly 
numbered from one to forty-seven. Beneath this edifying illustration appeared a le- 
gend informing the inhabitants of San-Diégo and vicinity that Professor Dongs had 
arrived and taken rooms (which was inaccurate, as he had but one room,) at the Gyas- 
cutus House, where he would be happy to examine and furnish them with a chart of 
their heads, showing the moral and intellectual endowments, at the low price of three 
dollars each. 

‘ Always gratified with an opportunity of spending my money and making scientific 
researches, I immediately had my hair cut and carefully combed, and hastened to pre- 
sent myself and my head to the Professor’s notice. I found him a tall and thin Pro- 
fessor, in a suit of rusty, not to say seedy black, with a closely-buttoned vest, and no 
ages emgng shirt-collar or wrist-bands. His nose was red, his spectacles were blue, and 
1e wore a brown wig, beneath which, as I subsequently ascertained, his bald head was 
laid off in lots, marked and numbered with Indian-ink, after the manner of the dia- 
gram upon his advertisement. Upon a small table lay many little books with yellow 
covers, several of the placards, pen and ink, a pair of iron callipers with brass knobs, 
and six dollars in silver. Having explained the object of my visit, and increased the 
pile of silver by six half-dollars from my pocket, the Professor placed me in a chair, 
and rapidly manipulating my head, after the manner of a sham pooh, (I am not certain 
as to the orthography of this expression,) remarked that my temperament was ‘lym- 
phatic, nervous, bilious.’ Iremarked that ‘I thought myself dyspeptic,’ but he made 
no reply. Then seizing on the callipers, he embraced with them my head in various 
places, and made notes upon a small card that lay near him on the table. He then 
stated that my ‘ hair was getting very thin on the top,’ placed in my hand one of the 
yellow-covered books, which I found to be an almanac containing anecdotes about the 
virtues of ‘ Dodge's Hair Invigorator,’ and recommending it to my perusal, he re- 
marked that he was agent for the sale of this wonderful fluid, and urged me to pur- 
chase a bottle — price two dollars, Stating my willingness to do so, the Professor pro- 
duced it from a hair trunk that stood in a corner of the room, which he stated, by the 
way, was originally an ordinary pine-box, on which the hair had grown since the 
‘Invigorator * had been placed in it, (a singular fact,) and recommended me to be cau- 
tious in wearing gloves while rubbing it upon my head, as unhappy accidents had 
occurred — the hair growing freely from the ends of the fingers, if used with the bare 
hand. He then seated himself at the table, and rapidly filling up what appeared to me 
a blank certificate, he soon handed over the following singular document: 


‘PHRENOLOGICAL CHART OF THE HEAD OF M. Jonn Puaenix, Fiatsroxe B. Doper, 
Professor of Phrenology, and Inventor and Proprietor of Donar’s Celebrated Hair In- 
vigorator, Stimulator of the Conscience, and Arouser of the Mental Faculties : 


‘TEMPERAMENT: Lymphatic, Nervous, Biliows, 


Size of Head, 11. Imitation, 11. 
Amativeness, 11! Self-Esteem, ¥. 
Caution, 8. Benevolence, 12. 
Combativeness, 244. Mirth, 1. 

Credulity, 1. Language, 12. 

Causality, 12. Firmness, 2. 
Conscientiousness, 12. Veneration, 12. 
Destructiveness, 9. Ignorance, 18. 

Hope, 10. Philoprogenitiveness, 0.’ 


‘Having gazed on this for a few moments in mute astonishment, during which the 
Professor took a glass of brandy and water, and afterward a mouthful of tobacco, | 
turned to him and requested an explanation. 
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‘* Why,’ said he, ‘it’s very simple: the number’12 is the maximum, 1 the mini- 
mum: for instance, you are as benevolent as a man can be: therefore I mark you, Be- 


nevolence, 12. You have little or no self-esteem: hence I place you, Self-esteem, }. 
You ’ve scarcely any credulity — don’t you see?’ 


‘I did see! This was my discovery. I saw ata flash how the English language was 
py ow of improvement, and, fired with the glorious idea, I rushed from the room 
and the house, heedless of the Professor’s request that I would buy more of his ‘ In- 
vigorator ;’ heedless of his alarmed cry that I would pay for the bottle I’d got; heed- 
less that I tripped on the last step of the Gyascutus House, and smashed there the 
precious fluid ; (the step has now a growth of four inches of hair on it, and the people 
use it as a door-mat:) I rushed home, and never grew calm till, with pen, ink, and 
paper before me, I commenced the development of my system.’ 


This ‘ New System of English Grammar,’ and the description of the causes 
which led to its adoption, are very ingenious and very amusing ; but the reader 
must seek them among the thousand-and-one other small matters contained in 
the volume. And now, Mr. Puenrx, we ‘hold it meet that we shake hands 
and part.’ 


Conversation: Irs Fautts AnD tts Graces. Compiled by Anprew Peazopy. In 
One Volume: pp. 130. Boston and Cambridge, Mass.: James Munroz anp Con- 


PANY. 

Upon glancing at the title of this little book, we at once inferred it to be 
a vain attempt, if not a failure altogether. It struck us as doubtless an effort 
to direct the manner and character of conversation ; a thing as absurd as the 
frequent works upon manners; ‘manners, which can never be taught, and 
which no gentleman at heart ever can, or ever need to, learn. But upon 
perusing the work, we find that our first impressions were wrong. The com- 
piler of the volume under notice has only attempted to bring together the 
principles which should govern conversation among persons of true refinement 
of mind and character, and to point out some of the most common and easily 
besetting vulgarisms, occurring in the colloquial English of our country and 
our day. The volume is divided into five ‘ Parts ;’ and we commend to espe- 
cia] observation ‘ Part Third,’ which is a re-print from the fourth English edi- 
tion of ‘A Word to the Wise on the Current Improprieties of Expression in 
Writing or Speaking.’ The following brief passage, from an ‘Address before 
the Newburyport Female High School,’ is worthy of heedful note : 

‘Let me beg you to shun all the ungrammatical vulgarisms which never fail to grate 
harshly on a well-tuned ear. If you permit yourselves to use them now, you will 
never get rid of them. I know a venerable and accomplished lawyer, who has stood 
at the head of his profession in this State, and has moved in the most refined society 
for half a century, who to this day says aint for has not, having acquired the habi' 
when a school-boy. I have known persons who have for years tried unsuccessfully t» 
break themselves of saying done for did, and you and I for you and me. Many well- 
educated persons, through the power of long habit, persist in saying shew for showed, 
while they know perfectly well that they might, with equal propriety, substitute snew 
for snowed ; and there is not far hence a clergyman, marvellously precise and fastidious 
in his choice of words, who is very apt to commence his sermon by bes ‘I shew 
you in a recent discourse.’ A false delicacy has ~~ generally introduced drank as 
the perfect participle of drink, instead of drunk, which alone has any respectable 


authority in its favor; and the imperfect tense and perfect participle have been simi- 
arly confounded in many other cases.’ 


The work does not teach conversation — no work could; but it points out 
much to be avoided. 
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Mopern Pitertus: Showing the Improvements in Travel, and the Newest Methods of 
reaching the Celestial City. By Gzorce Woop. In two volumes: pp. 690. Boston: 
Puriips, SAMPSON AND Company. New-York: J. C. Dersy. 


Nor a few of our readers will be glad to hear again from the author of 
‘Peter Schlemihl in America,’ a work which appeared originally in these pages, 
and a large portion of which was characterized by great descriptive power, 
and no small amount of various learning and quiet thought. We think the 
present volumes may prove less popular with a certain class of readers than 
their predecessor ; for the reason that their design, independent of the inter- 
est of an under-plot, would seem to be to ridicule certain sectarian denomina- 
tions of religious believers, who are supposed not to belong to a faith inferred to 
be ‘standard’ by the author. Thus he ‘strikes indiscriminately at Puseyism, 
High-Churchism, Romanism, the Phalanstery, the Camp-meeting, doctors of 
divinity, reformers, editors, strong-minded women, Pantheists, Fashionists, 
Princeton and Cambridge, Andover and New-Haven men, come-outers & la 
Emerson, THroporE Parker, Hard-Shell Baptists,’ etc. If the friends or 
adherents of all these seek to know what has been said of them in these vol- 
umes, the first edition thereof will be likely soon to be exhausted. Look for 
some sharp criticisms upon the work ; for where so many are levelled at, with 
a gun so profusely charged with pungent pepper-corns, it will go hard but 
some shot must ‘tell.’ Meanwhile, directing the reader to.the volumes them- 
selves for farther evidence of the character of their contents, we are com- 
pelled to content ourselves with two extracts from the same. The first em- 


braces an anecdote, illustrating the désagremens which may sometimes attend 
the acceptance of political office by those whose ‘sphere of duty’ has been in 


quite another direction : a clergyman, in brief, has accepted office from the 
State : 


‘Waar a charming incident at a dinner-table, when the dessert is on the table, is the 
first hearty laugh! AN little conflicts are forgotten ; and the entire company at once 
‘rise to the summit-level of the last story. So it was now. The host was warmed up 
to a bright, happy look, and, in a cheerful tone, said: 

‘«My friends, I must tell you an anecdote related to one of our deserters, if I may so 
call them, who once rose to a cabinet appointment. You are all aware that there is 
nothing they wish so much to for ever sink in oblivion as their relations to the pulpit. 

‘<Soon after this eminent person had been initiated into office, with which he was 
wonderfully pleased and elated, an old friend of mine, a plain Berkshire farmer, who 
happened to be at the Federal City, thinking it would gratify the new-made secretary 
to meet an old acquaintance, called at the department and sent in his name by the mes- 
senger. He waited a long time in the ante-chamber, till at last the messenger came and 
told him the secretary was ready to receive him. He found the great man sitting 
ata table covered with papers and letters. The naive manner in which he told the 
story | fear I cannot give you. Indeed, it is hard to hit——’ 

‘* Do let us have it!’ said Franx. 

‘*T will do my best,’ said the host: ‘and you must have in your minds a plain, honest 
farmer, in contrast with the uppish, dandyfied, newly-made secretary, in his navy-blue 
broadcloth coat and extra gilt buttons. My Berkshire farmer said: 

‘* After I seated myself, I told him I thought I would call, being as how as I was in 
the city, and pay my respects and congratulate him on his appintment, which was 
just as gratifying to his friends as to himself. The secretary bowed and said he was 
obliged to me; the honor was equally unsought and unexpected, and the duties ardu- 
ous, tasking his poor abilities to the utmost; but he on to satisfy his friends and 
the country, so that they should not regret that this high honor had been conferred 
upon him. Here,’ said the farmer, ‘I was at a loss what next to say. Perhaps you 
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do n’t remember me, Mister Secretary? Your father and mine were in the minis- 
try together.’ ‘Yes, Sir,’ said the secretary in a hard, dry tone. ‘And Sir,’ continued 
my friend, ‘I remember, just as well as if it was only yesterday, the first sarmon you 
preached in father’s pulpit; the text was ——’ and here he said he was bothered 
an instant. ‘Ah! yes! it was from the twenty-eighth chapter of Proverbs, and the 
twenty-first verse: ‘To have respect of persons is not wise; for, for a piece of bread 
that man will transgress;’ and I recollect, just as plain as day how much my father 
was pleased with it, for he said, while pother was pouring out the baked beans into 
the dish, it was a capital sarmon, and, like a sword, it pierced between the jints and 
the marrer. Old Deacon Simon GreenveaF squirmed under it, considerable. Father 
did n’t name him; but he said there was a good deal in that sarmon, which, if he had 
wens it, would have been called pinted; and the deacon was a good deal riled, only 

e did n’t like to say so, or he would have made a fuss about it. Now, you know, Mr. 
Secretary, if there ever was a man that had respect to persons, it was the old Deacon. 
Why, he went down to town on purpose to call on Kir Gore, when he was made gov- 
ernor, just to say so when he come back to hum; for a governor was some body, in 
them times. Now the deacon was one of your old-times, black-cockade, Apams-and- 
Liberty Federalists, and hated Tom Jerrerson as he did pisen! But no matter for 
that. What I was going to say was this: you divided your text into three parts, and 
closed with a practical application of the whole subject. And first what it is to have 
respect unto persons ; secondly ——’ 

‘The poor cabinet minister found his patience utterly exhausted, and rose from his 
chair in a passion. ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘I’ve no time to hear my old sermons rehearsed ; and 
as you have so good a recollection of my preaching, I hope you have profited by my 
discourse. Sir, I bid you good-day.’ 

‘My farmer-friend rose astonished. He found himself in the entry, and, to the day 
he told me the story, he never fairly comprehended how it happened that their inter- 
view came so suddenly to an end.’ 


Our second and only remaining extract for which we can make room, is 
from a very graphic description of the funeral of a ‘rich man who died and 
was buried,’ but as to whose previous history we must refer the reader to the 
work from which we quote : 


‘Ixasmucn as Major Harpman was ‘one of the oldest inhabitants,’ and a man of large 
wealth, it was fitting his funeral should be well attended. When such men died it 
mattered not whether there were any intimate relations subsisting or not; it was an 
act of courtesy for the wealthy in the vicinity to send their carriages. OLiver and 
Frank not only sent their carriage, but, what was unusual, they went in it; and, 
though, of all wretched displays of vanity, that in which the undertaker acts as mar- 
shal is the most wearisome, they sede it to the end. 

‘As they were on their way to their carriage they passed a venerable old man standing 
on the pavement, holding himself up by the iron railing of the mansion of Major Har- 
DIMAN. OLIveR politely invited him to a seat within, which, with some little show of 
reluctance, the old gentleman accepted. . 

‘The distance to the cemetery was some six miles; and the conversation, which com- 
menced concerning Major Harpiman, went off to other topics. They were gratified to 
find their companion a gentleman of various learning; and before they reached the 
grave, a variety of subjects had been touched upon, with pleasure and profit to our 
pilgrims. 

‘At the grave, the clergy did their best. It was not often they buried a millionaire, 
and the solemnity of the occasion was improved accordingly. Deacons Gripem and 
GRABALL acted as pall-bearers, and they might be said to act as chief-mourners; for, 
although the widow and daughters wore very deep veils of crape, and the sons and 

rand-sons held up their white handkerchiefs to their eyes in a very affecting manner, 
it was to conceal their satisfaction rather than to hide their tears. 

‘After our — were seated in their carriage and fairly on the way home, the old 
entleman asked: ‘ Do you hear any thing of the Major’s will, and what disposition he 
as made of his property r 

‘Frank, in reply, told the story of the will. The old man was greatly gratified. 
‘Hah!’ he said, ‘1 am glad of it! His wife does but justice to herself and children. 
He has had his way all his life long; and, in this life, he had one instant of conviction 
that his god was torn out of his grasp. It was just, and I am glad of it!’ 

‘* Have you known him and his children?’ asked Frank. 

‘*Oh! yes; we were boys together. He commenced his life with a fixed purpose, 
from childhood, to die a rich man. He used jo say he never should be happy till he 
had made his hundred thousand. I told hi en, when we were sehool-boys, I never 
could wait to be happy, and I would n’t; nor have I.’ 
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‘After a silence of some time, as they rode on at a rapid rate, the old man continued : 
‘The Major was a very able man. He commenced life under very happy auspices, and 
his great sagacity gave him the advantage over most men. He held it right to use his 
faculties for his own good; that to make a good bargain was all fair, provided he acted 
in strict accordance with law and commercial usages. I denied it. I denied that he 
had the right to use his superior wisdom to overreach the unwary and unskilful. He 
had the world on his side, and I stood alone. His plans prospered; but the leaven 
worked its way into his own soul. His wife and ehilaven very soon became the sub- 
jects of that unsparing will, which would have its way, at whatever sacrifice of home- 
happiness, and on of every gushing forth of youthful loves and desires. They 
have never been the happier for his wealth ; but, dwarfed of their fair proportions, they 
live to curse his memory as often as they are made to feel their inferiority to others, 
no better born, but better bred than themselves. And so he has lived to an old ag, 
wise only to one end; and he died, as all such men die, still climbing, and never attain- 
ing to the top of the hill.’ 

‘There was another pause; for both Franx and Oxiver hoped the old man would 
go on, and he did: 

‘* Where is such a soul to go? To what sphere in Gon’s universe is it fitted? For 
heaven? //e goto a heaven of love! A man who, if the theory of Swepensore be 
true, would ceaselessly strive, with enlarged powers of soul, to be farmer-general of 
the fields of Paradise, and sole proprietor of the river of life, which he would, if it were 
in his power, bottle up and sell by the box or dozen!’’ 






















It has struck us forcibly, in the somewhat hasty perusal which we have 
been obliged to give this work, that if its satire had been less general and 
sweeping, it would have been not only more attractive in itself, as a narrative 
of interest, but very much more effective, regarded in the light of a reformer 
of the follies and abuses of society. 












Tae Works or BenJAMIN FRANKLIN: Containing Several Political and Historical Tracts 
not included in any Former Edition, and Many Letters, Official and Private, not 
hitherto Published. With Notes, and a Life of the Author. By Jarep Sparks. In 
Ten Volumes: pp. 5,569. Boston: Tappan AND WHITTEMORE. 






Tus comprehensive and complete work appeared many months ago; but 
until recently we have not had the volumes before us. If we could be surprised 
at any amount of research by the author and compiler of this collection, the 
present series would certainly excite wonder in no less a degree than admira- 
tion. Mr. Irvine, in his‘ Life of WasuineTon,’ pays a deserved tribute to the 
indefatigable historical labors of Mr. Sparks: nor indeed can any writer fol- 
low him on a kindred or cognate theme without finding much of their research 
anticipated, and authentic and guardedly-presented facts plainly and effectively 
set before them. Although not a work ‘ damp from the press,’ we propose to 
speak of these volumes as fresh and new, as doubtless they will prove to be to 
thousands of our readers: for we hope so to set forth their merits that they 
will be considered as calculated to supply a desideratum in all private American 
libraries. And first, let us begin with the appeal which, at the outset, the 
work makes to the eye of the reader. Its physiognomy is most prepossessing 
and engaging. Printed with large clear types, upon firm white paper, with 
abundant margin to convenient-sized pages, it leaves nothing to be desired in 
its typographical characteristics. The volumes are illustrated with twenty- 
two finely-executed engravings. ‘Titre are three portraits of Franxuiy, taken 
severally when young, middle-aged, and old, together with his bust by Honpov ; 
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a fine likeness of Mrs. Franxutn ; a fac-simile of the Philosopher’s hand-writ- 
ing, in the famous letter to Srranan, Member of the British Parliament ; 
numerous engravings of electrical and other scientific apparatus ; with marine 
charts, astronomical illustrations, domestic chimneys, fire-places, stoves for 
burning pit-coal, etc., etc. Pass we now to a syllabus of the contents embraced 
in the letter-press of the volumes. 

The work here presented to the public forms a complete collection of the wis 
ings of FranKuiy, as far as they are known to exist, with numerous notes and 
explanations, which will prove of great service to the reader. All previous 
collections have been carefully examined by the Eprror, and every piece con- 
tained in them has been inserted, except a few, concerning which Mr. Sparks 
had doubts, from internal evidence, whether they were really written by 
FrankuIN. He searched, however, with his accustomed industry, in all the 
printed books, magazines, pamphlets, and newspapers, in which it was deemed 
probable that any of the author’s writings would be found, in the form either 
of essays, political tracts, or letters. In brief, no printed paper has been omit- 
ted which is known to have been written by Franxiin. Materials in manv- 
script were unexpectedly rich as well as abundant. The Eprror’s researches ir 
the public offices of London, Paris, and the United States, and in many private 
collections, brought into his hands numerous original and unpublished letters 
of Franky, of which he has liberally, and with excellent taste, availed him- 
self, in the volumes before us ; while he has also been greatly indebted to indi- 
viduals, in different Atlantic towns and cities, for very many valuable original 
papers. 

These are the materials, and these the sources whence the contents of this 
great work have been derived ; and the former are thus classified by the Enpr- 
tor: First, the Autobiography ; Second, ‘ Essays on Religious and Moral Sub- 
jects and the Economy of Life;’ Third, ‘ Essays on General Politics, Com- 
merce, and Political Economy ;’ Fourth, ‘ Essays and Tracts, Historical and 
Political, before the American Revolution ;’ Fifth, ‘ Political Papers during 
and after the American Revolution ;’ Sizth,‘ Letters and Papers on Electrici- 
ty ;’ Seventh, ‘ Letters and Papers on Philosophical Subjects ;’ and ‘ Eighthly 
‘ and lastly,’ Franxuiy’s Correspondence. Under each of these heads all the 
articles have been placed in the order in which they were written, with the 
date of each prefixed, whenever it could be ascertained. The correspondence 
is also printed in chronological order, from beginning to end, without regard to 
the contents of the letters. The Eprror’s notes, throughout the work, and the 
historical remarks at the beginning of the essays and political treatises, are 
merely illustrations of the author’s text, and not commentaries, or critical dis- 
quisitions, the substance of which is mainly drawn from manuscripts. In con- 
tinuing the life of Franx.ty, from where it was left by the Philosopher’s own 
pen, Mr. Sparks has, with great faithfulness and artistic skill, followed out the 
author’s own plan, confining himself strictly to a narration of the principal 
events and incidents of his life, as far as they could be ascertained from his 
writings, his public acts, and the testimony of his contemporaries. Such is 
the character of the work under notice: volumes that will long remain a 
monument not only to their renowned subject, but to their learned and accom- 
plished author. 










































































































































































BDITORB'S FASBSHE. 


Festival of Saint Hicholas. 


In goodly numbers the Sons or Saint NicHoLas 

assembled to celebrate the Festival of their Patron- 

Saint, on Thursday evening, December 6, 1855, at 

Detmonico’s. After the usual business had been 

> transacted, Mr. Joun Jay proceeded to instal, with 

= appropriate ceremonies, the officers of the Society 

= elect into their respective offices. Subsequently, 

about one hundred and seventy-five gentlemen sat 

down to the festive board, provided by the accom- 

: plished caterer DELMONICO, under the direction of 

the Committee of Stewards. The chair was occupied by the President of the So- 

ciety, J. De PeysterR OGDEN, Esq., supported on either side by the chaplains and 

invited guests. 

The PRESIDENT, assuming the cocked-hat, opened the intellectual portion of the 

feast in part and substance as follows: 


‘GENTLEMEN oF THE Saint Nicnoxas Society: On reissuming this emblem of au- 
thority, my best acknowledgments are tendered for the honor conferred. It was an 
office not to be sought, not to be declined, nor yet to be assumed without a proper 
sense of its responsibilities. I have only to add, that in the discharge of its duties, I 
shall again rely upon your kindness and consideration. 

‘Sons or Sarnt Nicnoxas! the members of our Society, on behalf of this goodly 
city of New-Amsterdam, are bound by every consideration or pride and duty thus to 
assemble to commemorate the virtues of its founders. We owe them our obligations ; 
not alone because they were the pioneers on this portion of the Western Continent, or 
that they purchased the land on which they settled from the natives whom they found 
in possession, and with whom they traded, laying at once the foundation for that com- 
merce for which Holland was then so famous, and which thus became the birth-right 
of New-York: we are indebted to the principles they established, to the spirit of inde- 
pendence they bequeathed, and to the seeds of civil liberty and religious toleration 
which they planted for our use and benefit, the fruits of which it is now our lot and 
portion to enjoy. ° 

‘Our Republic now hardly knows its own bounds, and is unconscious of its strength ; 
while from the Atlantic to the Pacific, the two great oceans of our globe, there is hardly 
a portion or district of any extent where the footsteps of man have not trodden, where 
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enterprise has not left its mark, where civilization has not extended its blessings, or 
where Art or Science or Commerce has not established a votary or collected a treasure. 
What are nations, and what do they become, unless a proper foundation is laid, in their 
early days, for the superstructure of their greatness? Where, when the earth is bound 
in iey fetters, are the flowers that bloom and bear in spring and summer? ‘Deep in 
the frosted earth sleep the summer-flowers:’ the seeds are there, to be revived with the 
returning spring. What was man himself until the breath of life was breathed into 
the inanimate clay? So with the spirit that lent its vivifying influence to the founders 
of our city, and to the work of their hands. They sprung from a great Republic. Hol- 
land conquered her independence, and, having achieved, maintained it; and whatever 
arts and arms, and science and literature, and commerce and laws and liberty could 
confer or bestow, was hers; not hers in common with the powers of the olden world, 
but, in most respects, hers above and beyond the nations around her. From sucha 
source, and on this spot, our ancestors planted the tree of civil and religious liberty. 
Here its roots were nourished, here its youth matured, and here its first fruits were 
gathered ; while now its shadow is seen on every hill, its branches are spread over the 
wide extent of our favored land, and its towering cone is seen to rise in simple but 
colossal strength and grandeur. 

‘We must never forget that our Society is not only an intermediate, but an import- 
ant link between a glorious past and a mighty future; that it clings to our city, and 
looks up to it for support, as tendrils climb around the lofty oak. Remember that our 
city is not only the commercial emporium of our land, but is also the bulwark of that 
Union which is alike the pride, the hope, the glory of us all.’ 


The PRESIDENT then gave the condition of the finances of the Society, and the 
state of its foreign relations, and with a few brief words of welcome to the repre- 
sentatives of other societies, read the first of the following Regular Toasts : ‘ 


‘1. Saint Nicnoras: The Genial Patron of Cosmopolitan New-York. Music: 
‘Mynheer Van Donck.’ 


2. Tue Presipent or tHE Unirep Srares. Music: ‘President’s March.’ 
‘3. Tae Governor ov THE State or New-York. Music: ‘Governor's March.’ 


‘4. New-Amsterpam: Good Seed in Good Soil— Who can count the Glory of the 
Harvest? Music: ‘Home, Sweet Home.’ 


‘5. Tae Army and Navy. Music: ‘Hail Columbia,’ and ‘Yankee Doodle.’ 


‘6. Tue Farnertanp: The Greatest Fact in Industrial History; its Intellect has 


given Laws to Nations, its Virtues Examples to Mankind. Music: ‘Wilhelmus Van 
Nassauwen.’ 


«7, Tae Mewory or Henprix Hopson, rae Discoverer or New-Yors: Coiumsvus 
found the Oyster, Hupson picked out the Pearl. Music: ‘Wien Neerlandsch Bloed.’ 


‘8. Our Union or Bioops anp our Union or Srares: One Heart for the People, 
One Life for the Nation. Music: ‘Zhe Star-Spangled Banner.’ 


‘9. Toe Daventers or Eve: The Mother tempted One Man out of Paradise; the 
Daughters make for All Men a Paradise of the World. Music: ‘Here’s a Health to all 


qood Lusses.’ 


‘10. Our Brorner-Soctetites: Saint Nicnonas bids them acordial weicome. Mu- 
sic: ‘We’re a Band of Brothers.’’ 


To the Fifth Toast, ‘The Army and Navy,’ Colonel Sworps responded. He re- 
marked that these social courtesies, so freely extended to the profession to which 
he belonged, and the kind remembrance of their fellow-citizens therein implied, 
went very far toward reconciling them to the discomforts and privations that they 
encountered when stationed on the frontiers, surrounded only by Indian tribes, and 
cut off entirely from the endearments of family and the allurements of civilized life. 
Their profession had many hardships; but there were many pleasures, also, con- 
nected with it, one of the chief of which was, that wherever they went they were 
sure to find kind friends, and receive the hospitalities of the most refined society ; 
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attentions which, while they tended to incite a spirit of emulation and pride, were 
the grateful evidence that they were not regarded as drones, feeding at the public 
hive without making any adequate return, but as a useful and necessary institution 
of the country. For himself, individually, he could not refrain, as a native to the 
manor born, from expressing his great gratification at being present at the Festival, 
and meeting many of the associates of his boyhood, from whom the incidents of 
service had separated him many years, and with others, whose names were the 
pride of his native city and the glory of his country. Like a true New-Yorker, go 
where he might, his sympathies were always to be found with the home and the 
friends of his youth. As his profession had a reputation for gallantry, though per- 
haps undeserved, he gave as a toast: 


‘Tue KnicKerBOcKER Frows: Most worthy Mothers of worthy Descendants.’ 


To the Tenth Toast the Presidents of the several Societies responded. 

Mr. YouneG, President of Saint GrorRGE’s, remarked that he hardly knew 
what to sayin reply. Sometimes he had essayed the grave when every thing 
assumed the joyous vein; again he had replied in a jocose manner when every 
thing would be grave. He found that there was no rule to guide in such a 
joyous assemblage. He would therefore be content with expressing himself freely, 
cordially at home, in spite of Dutch sympathies and Dutch associations, feeling that 
the true bond of the patriot is his home, and where the home is, there must the 
heart be also. He was pleased to hear, from the PRESIDENT’s speech, that the finan- 
cial condition of the Society was so flourishing, but did not consider it quite right 
that a charitable Society should be without one pensioner. He would therefore, in 
behalf of Saint GrorGE, take the opportunity to commend to their consideration a 
long train of widows and orphans, who would with grateful hearts receive their 
bounty. He concluded by giving as a toast: 


‘Tue VAN Tromps or New-York: Worthy imitators of the Dutch Admiral, with a 
difference — he swept one narrow channel; they compass every sea. His standard was 
the broom of defiance: their flag is the symbol of commerce.’ 


Mr. Norrig, in behalf of Saint ANDREWS, cordially thanked the Society for the 
welcome so kindly given. It was a privilege he had often enjoyed to be present 
with them, and the amount of his gratitude was not to be measured by the manner 
or measure of his thanks. The members of Saint NicHOLAS enjoyed a great advan- 
tage over their brethren of the sister societies, in that they celebrated their festival 
in their own home, while theirs was far away —a home that was an unquestion- 
able attestation of the energy and perseverance of their ancestors. The daughter 
had far outgrown the mother, but the glory must be attributed also to the virtues 
of the mother. He gave as a toast: 


‘O_p anp New-AmsterDAM: May the virtues of the former ever be remembered and 
cherished in the latter.’ 


Mr. DILLON, Vice-President of Saint Patricks, responded in behalf of that So- 
ciety. As representative of a,Saint, he might be tempted to indulge in pride. 
The saintly character was valid by authority, not to be despised, and he could boast 
of Saint Patrick. He was not, however, disposed to be patronizing. He repre- 
sented a Saint who of late had been somewhat disparaged; his character had been 
assailed. He would not, however, defend him; ke possessed a kind heart, and ap- 
preciated and gratefully remembered hospitality. 

Mr, Scuwas, President, replied in behalf of the German Society. He did not like 
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the expression that fell from the President in his opening address, that while they 
welcomed the Germans as emigrants, they would much rather that they should 
leave their language at home. He would inform the President that in his country 
English law was taught, and the English ‘language in their schools. One of the 
first books in which the student takes his stumbling walk in English literature is the 
‘Sketch-Book,’ one of the finest pearls in the diadem of beauty that WasHINGTON 
IRVING has bound around the temples of America, and the State of New-York in 
particular. It was all very well to keep up cocked-hats, and other reminiscences of 
a father-land, but a nobler way was in keeping up its language. He gave as a 
toast : 

‘Greorrrey Crayon: The noble son of Saint Nicnotas! It would be superfluous to 


add, ‘May he live a thousand years,’ as the civilized world has long since decided that 
he shall liye for ever.’ 


Mr. Mixes, President of Saint Davin’s, briefly returned his thanks for the hospi- 
tality of the evening. He felt that there was a tie that bound them closely to 
Saint Niononas. Their first President, Davin C. CoLpEN, a name reveled by every 
member of Saint Davin, was also a son of Saint Nicnotas. He offered as a 
toast : 


‘Tae Women or Hottanp: Mothers of a race of good men.’ 


Mr. Draper, President of the New-England Society, after the many severe 
rubs Saint JonATHAN had received during the evening, tendered what was left of 
him at their service. His claim in the calendar had been disputed, but he contended 
that Saint JoNATHAN was as legitimate as any of their Saintships, and if his age 
did not make him as venerable, he had the advantage of having nothing mysterious 
about his birth. He had this year reached the age of half a century, and it would 
be well for Saint Nicnoxas if he could give as good an account of himself fifty 
years hence. He gave: 


‘May the Saint Nicnoxas Society of the ee éf New-York, in joining hands with 


the other Societies, be able to double the good they have done, and represent themselves 
fifty years hence the worthy successors of worthy ancestors.’ 


In proposing the health of the Ex-PREsIDENT of the Society, the President read 
the following toast, sent by his predecessor in office, Mr. FREDERIO DE PEYSTER, 
who was unavoidably absent: 


‘Tue Sons or Saint Nicnouas: May they ever exhibit the high moral character, 
sterling good sense, and strong love of justice which distinguished their forefathers of 
New-Amsterdam.’ 


Mr. Joun A. Kina, Ex-President of the Society, replied briefly, and gave asa 
toast: 


‘ aoe Dorcamen who first founded New-York, and the laws by which we live and 
ourish.’ 


Mr. DvER, formerly President of Columbia College, being called upon, spoke as 
follows : 


‘Mr. Presipent: The honor, Sir, you have ascribed to my presence here, I feel te be 
conferred on me, not, as you were pleased to say, on the Society. I presume I owe 
_ my invitation to the circumstance of my forming a connecting link between the last 
and present generation of the sons of Saint Nicnoxas. It may not therefore be irrele- 
vant to the occasion to pass in review some of our predecessors with whom I had the 
good fortune to be acquainted, and who were the ancestors of many here present ; and 
then to pay the tribute due to some of our cotemporaries. 

‘The oldest of the former class was Rogert Livineston, proprietor of the manor of 
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that name, whence he was generally called ‘Lord Rosert,’ but addressed more fami- 
liarly by his relatives and friends as ‘Uncle Roserrt.’ It is from a common source with 
him that I derive the slender stream of Dutch blood which on this day especially 
trickles in my veins; for you will remember, Sir, that the Livincsrons, though origin- 
ally Scotch, removed to Holland, where they were naturalized for a generation or two 
before emigrating to this country. Indeed this head of the family in America was 
much more familiar with the Dutch than with the English language. Notwithstanding 
the immense stake he hazarded by the side he espoused at the Revolution, he was one 
of the earliest and most unflinching of its patriots; and I remember hearing my ma- 
ternal grand-mother, who was his sister, relate that when General Burcoyng was on 
his march from Canada, a half-pay British officer, a son-in-law of the old gentleman’s, 
residing in his family, urged him to seek protection for them in this city, before Bur- 
Gorne should advance below Albany. ‘No! no!’ replied the staunch old prophetic 
Whig, ‘No! no! Colonel Burgonyé,’ as he called him, ‘ never gets to Albagy!’ 

‘The next person of Dutch lineage whose name naturally suggests itself, contributed 
materially to verify the prophecy of ‘Uncle Roserr.’ His friend, General Puitip 
Scuvy.er, who, though superseded in the command of the northern army, after making 
every necessary arrangement for repelling the invasion, remained in camp, and in the 
spirit of the patriots of those days, gave the most important information and advice to 
his successor, and thus enabled Aim to reap his laurels as the ‘hero of Saratoga.’ This 
noble conduct is most significantly commemorated in TrumButt’s picture of the ‘Sur- 
render of Burcoyrng,’ in which the real hero is represented to the life in his plain suit 
of snuff-colored broadcloth. There was a Dutchman, however, in the battle itself, 
who, at the head of the State Militia, aided Arnotp in determining the fortune of the 
day, General Tensroeck, lineally descended no doubt from him of the ten breeches, im- 
mortalized by our distinguished associate Dieprich Knickersocker, in his veritable 
‘History of New-York.’ The General’s son Dirck was Speaker of the Assembly, but 
degenerated sadly from his father’s hadits, by substituting pantaloons for his patrony- 
mic garments, and wearing his cocked-hat only in the Speaker’s chair. At that time 
there presided in the other House, in virtue of his office of Lieutenant-Governur, a man 
of fame more enviable than any derived either from military glory or civil services, al- 
though he attained celebrity in both.@ Need I mention Stepuen Van Renssevaer, the 
statesman, the soldier, the philanthropist, the Christian gentleman? As senior Major- 
General of the State Militia in the war of 1812, he promptly repaired to the defence of 
the Niagara frontier, accompanied by another Dutchman as his aid, his kinsman Soto- 
MON Van Renssecaer, who had served with distinction under General Wayne in the 
Indian war, and left the army in consequence of the severity of his wounds. 

‘They, as well as the Tenproecks, were residents of Albany, which was also the 
abode of Chief-Justice Yates and Chancellor Lansine, who had both been delegates to 
the Continental Congress; of Eapert Benson, the first Attorney-General of the State, 
a member of the first House of Representatives of the United States, and subsequently 
a Judge of the Supreme Court of the State; of Apranam Van Vecuren, equally dis- 
tinguished at the bar and in the Senate; and of Jostan Ocpen Horrman, while he held 
the office of Attorney-General; and who, after his removal to New-York, was success- 
ively Recorder of the city and a Judge of the Supreme Court. He died in the harness 
of the latter office, leaving an inheritor of his name and talents, an ex-President of this 
Society, who now adorns the station first held by his father. 

‘In passing down the Hudson toward this city, there lived at Kinderhook a man re- 
markable for all the virtues incident to the Dutch character, Peter Van Scuaack, a law- 
yer among the most eminent of his own or any other day, and the earliest Reviser of 
the Statutes. Becoming blind in middle life, he thenceforth confined himself to cham- 
ber practice and the instruction of students, many of whom attained eminence in their 
profession and in the public councils, and afforded testimony that the loss of their in- 
structor’s eye-sight was amply compensated by the vigor of his mental perceptions. 
Farther down, at Poughkeepsie, were Jacos and Peter Rapcuirr, the one a Judge of the 
Supreme Court, and after his resignation and removal to this city, appointed Mayor. 
He was followed by his younger brother, who entered into practice here, and some 
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years after was elected to the State Senate. To return to the State at large. The 
ancient city of Schenectady was the residence of Josepu C. Yates, who, after serving 
as its Mayor, was appointed a Judge of the Supreme Court, and subsequently elected 
Governor of the State. There were also of the same race two Judges Van Ness, one 
of the Supreme Court of the State; the other, of the District Court of the United 
States. Nor was the Dutch blood unrepresented in Congress; for before the Van 
Renssevakrs, already mentioned, there was their cousin Kiiu1an, from Schenectady, 
Barent GaArpINiER, from Asopus; and last, but by no means least, as a representative 
of the genuine breed, Herman Knicxersocker, of Scaghtikoke. The brave, eloquent, 
and witty Garprnrer will especially be remembered for the spirit with which he met 
an attack made upon him in debate by some half-dozen members of the Administra- 
tion party for his withering exposure of the embargo policy of Mr. Jerrerson. In the 
House he had the best of the argument, and was consequently summoned to the field, 
where he fared the worst; but the wound he received did not alter his opinions upon 
the main question. As for that real Knickerbocker, Herman, such was his hearty na- 
ture, good temper, and genial humor, that it was impossible even for a fire-eater to 
quarrel with him. When asked by President Mapison the difference between the 
Dutch Reformed and Presbyterian churches, he said he did not exactly know, but be- 
lieved one sang long metre and the other short. In this style were his speeches in 
Congress. 

‘Thus much for the departed worthies of the race. Now for its surviving notabili- 
ties, who, as public men, are legitimate subjects of remark. To prove that they have 
not degenerated from their predecessors, I have only to name them. Martin Van 
Buren, whose energy and perseverance, good temper and unassisted talents overcame 
the formidable obstacles he had to contend with at the commencement of a career 
which terminated in the attainment of the highest honors of the State and Union; 
Guuian C. VerPLanck, renowned equally in the literary, political, and financial worlds ; 
and James J. Roosevett, who, formerly in Congress and now on the Bench, illustrates 
the position I have undertaken to maintain, that the sons of Saint Nicnoxas merit 
veneration and respect. 

‘Such was and is the Dutch dynasty, and such may it continue. Nor is it likely to 
become extinct so long as you, Sir, preside here as its prominent and constitutional 
representative. To avert the danger of its failure, I would propose a measure which, 
not your gallantry, but the modesty to which your bachelorhood must be ascribed, 
will prevent your resorting to, a coup d’etat by the Society, declaring you President for 
the remainder of your single life. 

‘Permit me, in conclusion, and in return for the compliment you paid me, to offer as 
8 toast: ‘ Your continuance in health and office.’ 


Dr. BeAes, Ex-President of Saint GrorGe, being called upon, responded. 
He could not claim to-night to represent the great powers with whom he was 
pleased to hear Saint NicHoLas maintained such friendly relations. He was merely 
a private guest. While President of Saint Groraz, it was his privilege to attend 
the festive boards of the several Societies. He had frequently attended the New- 
England Society dinner: they claimed to have peopled the whole continent. ile 
came here, and the claim was contested, and he found that it was the Dutch who 
did it. In one case, Plymouth Rock was the idol; here it was the Cock. One 
thing, however, was certain, that belong the honor to whom it might, the union of 
the two had blended them into an energetic, powerful race.’ 

Mr. JouHn D. VAN BEUREN, being called upon by the PRESIDENT, answered the 
summons, and said: 


‘He had been requested to toast the Stewards, a task which he undertook with great 
pleasure — with peculiar pleasure, and with peculiar pride. For the chairman of the 
Stewards, Mr. Joun Van Buren, was a near relative of his. A relation of whom he 
was, as he ought to be, very proud. And yet, it is proverbial that nine-tenths of our 
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troubles in this world come from our relations. He had suffered, like the rest of the 
world, from that cause. His relation had given him a great deal of trouble: par- 
ticularly within the last few months. He had been much distressed by uncertainty 
about the fate of his relation. He feared he was lost. At one time he thought of 
advertising for him. But he found he could not describe him. He had never been 
able to find out the precise degree of relationship between them. One of his neighbors 
whispered that the other man was his, the speaker’s, shadow. 

‘It might be that this expressed the true relationship between them; for a short 
man may make a very long shadow. This would account for a sort of unreal Pres- 
ence, bigger and greater than himself, which seemed to accompany him wherever he 
went. If in travelling, he, with common prudence, put his name upon his carpet-bag, 
all eyes were opened wide, looking out for a tall, well-proportioned, fair man, with a 
handsome, intellectual face, and a head with which Professor Fowier himself could 
find no fault—a head which Nature, as if proud of her hardiwork, had honestly laid 
bare for inspection. : 

‘His distress might be conceived when he supposed this valuable shadow of his té 
be lost. It would be awkward to do without it on a sunshiny day. He had been 
troubled about where to find it. In fear that this relation of his might have grown 
even thinner than a shadow and become a shade, he had applied to the spiritualists, to 
procure him a talk with him. He naturally sought him among the spiritualists, for 
he knew that this distinguished relation of his was himself a very great spiritualist. 
He had accomplished a feat which all the other spiritualists in the country had never 
been able to accomplish. They all knew that this distinguished relation of his had, 
only a few years ago, in this very State of New-York, succeeded in raising the Devil. 
He had found him, He found him very busily engaged in trying to lay the Devil. He 
hoped he might succeed. He was glad to have found him. That ‘clarion voice’ which 
he feared was silenced for ever, had been heard again, with its old game-cock crow, 
uttering defiance to all the cocks in the vanguard, be their stripes and colors what 
they might, red, white, blue, or black. Only as it turned toward the blacks, it grew 
a little soft. And he found him, like a true game-cock, wearing the steel at times, and 
striking at the same time, both right and left. He had found him not only alive, but 
kicking. 

‘This distinguished relation of his was to-night at the head of the most illustrious 
band of stewards yet known in the history of the Society. Of the meats and drinks 
they had furnished he, the speaker, was too full to speak. But their literary efforts 
could not be passed over without a few words of just praise. Never, Sir, have you 
presided at the birth of so fine a family of toasts. And no doubt, in producing them, 
the stewards endured great pains. How well have they expressed that estimate of all 
native New-Yorkers, sanctioned by St. Nicnoxas, that this city, our own home, is a 
home for all who choose to come to it! How truly have they valued that pearl of 
great price, Manhattan Island, which Hupson so sagaciously picked out from a vast 
hemisphere, and which he delivered into the keeping of your long line of predecessors 
and yourself! How justly have they given a Dutchman’s estimate of woman! Dutch- 
men alone know how to value woman. Holland has always been woman’s Paradise. 
History attests it. There, and there alone, women have women’s rights. There, and 
there alone, women have a supreme control in all affairs, public and private, such as 
our Woman’s Conventions never dreamed of. Dutchmen are always hen-pecked ; and 
they like it. Let all young women take notice. And fairly and truly have they told 
the story of Holland’s greatness —in the toast to the Father-land. ‘ Holland— the 
greatest fact of industrial history.’ Yes, Sir, the Dutch, and the Dutch alone, of all 
the human race, dared to undertake, and succeeded in accomplishing what would seem 
to be the work of the Atmicury. I say it with reverence; as they did it in rever- 
ence. The voice of the Dutch people said: ‘Let the dry land appear.’ And there the 
dry land is. 

‘In the composition of these toasts every one of the Seven Stewards have had a hand, 
and the hand of each one is seen in the work. The toasts are full of life. That life 
comes, as does the life of all living things, from Breath, The toasts are spicy — that 
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comes from an infusion of Curry. The toasts are strong — whence should come their 
strength but from Van der Voort? Van der Voort! You cannot utter that name 
without thinking of Sebastopol. The toasts fall sweetly and tenderly upon our ears, be- 
cause they are fullof Holmes. Full of our own homes; of the old homes of our infancy ; 
the homes of our fathers. Full of this great, glorious mass of homes, New-York. Full 
of that noble home, our city, which no native New-Yorker ever forgets to love, though fate 
or fortune may cast him to the uttermost parts of the earth. And this our living home 
has been fitted up, by the munificence of another of the stewards, to be our permanent 
home, our long home. Mr. Hareut, out of his own capacious pocket, and without asking 
the Society to contribute a cent, has already erected our monument. A huge, vast, noble 
white marble monument, right on Broadway, where all the passing world may see it. 
A monument befitting us. No dark, damp, gloomy vault. But a monument within 
which is always life and gayety and merriment and eating and drinking. On it is 
carved a simple epitaph, comprehensive enough for all of us, ‘Sr. Nicnonas.’ The 
toasts have another quality. They are economical. There is no waste of words in 
them. This we owe to Mr. Corneat. Thanks to him, they are economical also in 
another sense. They have been produced at a very small expenditure of money. I am 
assured that, owing to his individual efforts, the expenses of the present Board of. 
Stewards will be less than those of the last, by something between one-and-three-quar- 
ters and one-and-seven-eighths per cent. 

‘All these qualities have been mixed and blended by the skilful hand of the Chairman, 
Mr. Van Buren. He is trying his hand, just now, at mixing together matters of oppo- 
site qualities. He, I understand, takes the whole responsibility of these toasts. I am 
glad to see him taking the responsibility so early in life. It is good practice for him. 
Practice that will fit him, in due time, for his manifest destiny. 

‘I give you, Mr. President: ‘The Sevan Stewards.’ 


Mr. JOHN VAN Buren, Chairman of the Committee of Stewards, responded: 


‘He humorously depicted the herculean labors to which the Stewards were subjected. 
The toast did no more than justice to them. They had left no efforts untried, and he 
was glad to find that the Society appreciated them. Their first object was to look to 
the comforts of the inner man. The Saint Nicno.as was a charitable Society ; and this 
was a charity, since charity begins at home — and not only begins, but ends at home. 
Moreover, having an over-flowing treasury, they had refused no applications to them. 
The Tasting-dinner, about which so much had been said, was a very serious matter; 
and there was a tremendous responsibility resting upon the Stewards, requiring all the 
intellect they could bring to bear, beth as regards the toasts to be submitted and the 
wines that were most suitable to be drunk. He must admit, however, that the best 
of the toasts originated with the Rev. Dr. Bernune and Cuartes F. Horrman. He had 
a few words to say in regard to his name-sake. He found his name constantly in the 
papers in connection with subjects he knew nothing about. The other day, he was 
publicly accused of having promised a political party fifty thousand majority. When 
applied to, he told his friends that he was not the man. He referred them to this 
Joun D. Van Bevren. Who is this Jonn D. Van Bevren ? they would ask. He replied, 
Joun Davin Van Bevren; and he would now confront him, and say, as the Prophet said 
to Davin of old: ‘Thou art the man.’ He had also read that he had lost one thousand 
dollars in the result of the election ; but it was this same Jonn D. Van Bevren, and he 
felt no pity for him. Continuing for some time in this amusing vein, he concluded by 
giving the Health of Mr. Detmontco.’ 


The following letter was read, from Hon. MarTIN VAN Buren, Ex-President of 
the United States: 
‘ LINDENWOLD, December 1, 1855. 
‘My Dear Sir: I have been highly gratified by the invitation with which your So- 
ciety has been pleased to honor me, and am deeply mortified that it has not hitherto 
been in my power to testify in person my gratitude for your persevering attentions. 
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‘The season of the year, my advanced age, and my remote residence, must plead my 
apology ; and with minds as liberal as those I address, I allow myself to hope they will 
not fail to make it satisfactory. Having spent some time in Holland during my recent 
visit to Europe, and enjoyed ample opportunities to observe and admire the indisputa- 
ble virtues of the Dutch character, I feel the more thankful to the Saint Nicno.as So- 
ciety of New-York for their praise-worthy efforts to keep fresh and fragrant the mem- 
ory of our ancestors in the minds of their descendants. Allow me, as one who feels a 
pride in his Dutch blood, to express that feeling here, and to accompany it with my 
earnest wishes for the prosperity of your Society, and welfare of its individual mem- 
bers. I am, Sir, very respectfully, yours, M. Van Buren. 

‘A. B. Hotes, Esq., Chairman, etc.’ 


In reply to the Eighth Toast, Dr. Chaplain VERMILYE spoke with his wonted 
eloquence, and gave, in truthful and glowing language, the advantages we have 
derived from the principles of our ancestors, and the future that is in store for our 
Republic, growing up under such auspices, and prospering under the influence of 
the spirit of the founders of our city. Dr. VINTON, being called on to reply to the 
toast, wondered why he should be asked to reply to a Dutch toast; nor did he 
exactly understand the allegory in regard to good seed in a good soil; nor could 
he answer by attempting to anticipate what the harvest might be. One thing he 
heard with satisfaction, that the annual expenses of the Society were but half the 
aunual income. He was also rather astonished to hear that as yet there was no 
applicant on the bounty of the Society. Why not, then, distribute the surplus 
among the needy and destitute of other societies? Saint GrorGE and Saint An- 
DREW could, no doubt, use and apply, faithfully and advantageously, the accumu- 
lated store; while, he was sure, Saint JONATHAN would not turn away from any 
offer of this kind. About mid-night, the members separated, after enjoying one of 
the most delightful reiinions which has ever distinguished the Festival of Sart 
NICHOLAS. 


Gossip wits Reapers AND CorresponpEnts. — Little did our friend Profes- 
sor Mapes think, when, as ‘ Consulting Engineer,’ we made known to him the 
main principle of our invention of the ‘Patent, Back-Action Self-Operating Hen- 
Persuader,’ (one mellow October afternoon, at the Fair of the American In- 
stitute at Nrsto’s Garden, a dozen years ago,) little, we say, did the learned 
Professor think that that invention would attain to the celebrity which it has 
since acquired : that it would be imitated: that attempts would be made by 
unprincipled parties to rob us of the results of patient research into the habits 
and proclivities of general Hendom. Well do we remember, that on that day 
we dined, by invitation of the Proressor, with the Committee of the Institute. 
Then, as now, we were modest : and when, at dinner, he spoke of the invention 
of ‘his young friend; ’ explained its principles, and the simplicity of its action, 
to the Committee ; and we saw some of them smile, as we thought, and what 
was more trying still, others averting, with great difficulty, a disposition to do 
so, out of regard to our feelings; when we saw all this, we felt that we had 
placed our friend in a position which he would rather have avoided. But time 
has proved us right, and justified his vaticinations as to the final result. Read 
the following, from the pen of M. Srocvo.x, an eminent Russian-Pole, whose 
acquaintance, as a personal friend, and an always-welcome correspondent of the 
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KNICKERBOCKER, We shall always be proud of having made ; whose ‘Schedi- 
asms’ have delighted thousands of our readers ; and whose perceptions of our 
invention the world will ‘ not willingly let die :’ 


‘Dark Hotiow, November, 1855. 

‘Frrenp Crark: I have been amazed at the wonderful invention —the P.B.A.S.0.H.P. 
{ have procured a skilful draughts-man (one Jonannes Hunrervs, of this place) to pre- 
pare plans and specifications, and diagram giving a bird’s-eye view of the apparatus, 
and of its modus operandi. The invention is just the thing for these times, and now is 
the occasion to bring it out. You musi keep dark (allow me to suggest) until enough 
of the machines are prepared to supply the market at once, or the infringements will 
ruin us. I say ‘us;’ for I need not say I heartily embrace your magnanimous offer to 
allow me (by furnishing all the capital) to have one twenty-fourth of the profits. You 
must not let any body see the diagram. The exposure, imprudently made, would be 
‘fraught with danger,’ as the newspapers say. If farmers see it, they ’Il think it a 
satire, slily referring to the prices they squeeze out of the poor citizens this season for 
their superabundant crops and ‘ garden-truck.’ If Wall-street men see it, they ’ll fancy 
it refers to their customary mode of treating money-borrowers: if lawyers see it, 
they ’ll prosecute you for a libel on their much-abused profession, and say you mean to 
expose, with more than a legal degree of truth, their manner of dealing with their 
clients. If publishers see it, they ’ll imagine you are hitting off their fashion of put- 
ting a poor devil of an author on the ‘anxious-seat.’ If aldermen see it, they ’ll at 
once take for granted it is a pictorial Bill of Indictment, framed to anticipate some un- 
hatched villainy of their illustrious body. I might go on ad infinitum. But in one 
word, it will never do, I fear, to publish the diagram. Still, I do n’t mean to restrict 
you. If you think it would benefit our friend Hugston, or make a better number of 
the Magazine, to ‘take in the country,’ why, go ahead. Print as many copies as will 
sell; and if prosecuted, we ’ll get my friend James T. Brapy, Esq., to defend us. As 
I am now advised, ‘as the law stands,’ it is more than likely he would be able ‘to go 
to the jury’ upon ‘ the ground’ that the prosecution had omitted to prove there were 
twenty-four hours in the day of publication, or some other equally good ‘legal point ;’ 
and then I think we could safely trust ourselves to ‘our peers.’ I+believe, as things 
go, we should get a verdict in our favor. . 

‘I apprehend there will be a rush for the purchase of rights to use the Patent in 
various States of the Union, and other empires of the world. I have accordingly pro- 
cured a lawyer (whom I paid ‘ by the folio’) to prepare a brief form of assignment, 
which I inclose. It is ‘drawn stronger’ than usual, he says, owing to the intricate 
nature of the subject; and he assures me ‘it will hold water,’ which is mucn for any 
thing to do in these days of ‘lager-bier.’ There is left a space to fill in the name of 
the Inventor, which I thought I would not have printed : first, because all the world 
who care to know any thing, will soon know who is the inventor; and secondly, be- 
cause I thought he might not like to have his name in every body’s mouth —a not 
very savory place sometimes. I believe the cunning lawyer has ante-dated the inven- 
tion a little ; but he said the British had stolen the credit of all our early inventions, 
and he meant to put the meritgof this beyond controversy. Fancy a lawyer ‘ putting 
a thing beyond controversy’! I am persuaded the P.B,.A.S.0.H.P. will achieve a won- 
derful popularity. I dare not trust myself to enlarge upon its merits. It would be 
idle to do so to you. In the dim future, I foresee it will yet be the typical emblem of 
this nineteenth century: yes, it will be taught in our primary schools as an illustration 
of the wonders of modern science — perhaps even superseding ‘the use of globes’! 

‘ With sentiments of distinguished consideration, 
*PauL SI0Gvorx.’ 

‘ Hnow all men, Momen, and ehilyren by these Presents, For Chat TA hereas in the United 
States of America, State, City, and County of New-York, heretofore to wit, on the first day of 
April, in the year of our Leal one Geant eight hundred and five, one—_—_____ 
of the said State, city, and county, gentleman, and Editor of a certain Periodical Pamphlet-Pub- 


lication, generally known as “The Knickerbocker, or New-York Monthly Magazine: New-York: 
Samuel Hueston, 348 Breadway,' did, of his own original genius, unatded and unassisted, without 
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suggestion or hint of any person or persons whomsoever, male, female, or adult or infant, devise, 
originate, plan, make, compose, contrive, conjure, strike out, and invent the thoughts, invention, 
notion, idea, and contrivance hereinafter mentioned and referred to, and did afterwards to wit, on 
the said afore-mentioned first day of April, in the said herein before-mentioned and referred-to year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and five, at and in said United States of America, in 
the said State, city, and county of New-York aforesaid, cause, and procure to be perfected, fin- 
ished, set-up, erected, furnished, and put into palpable, tangible, and practical shape, a certain me- 
chanical device or machine, contrivance, and orate, called ‘Che Patent Back-Action Self: 
Operating Wen-Persuader,’ as is more fully, fairly, explicitly, clearly, and distinctly shown, illus- 
trated, and pointed out in and by the diagram, plans, and specifications hereto annexed, and forming 
part of this Deed-Poll: Now Hnow De That the undersigned, self-same identical Enbentor aforesaid, 
hereinbefore above mentioned, for afid by reason of, and moved thereto by the just and full sum of 
dollars lawful money of the United States of [America, Canada, or Cuba] to him duly paid by 
of , the receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged and admitted, Hath granted, bar- 
gained, sold, assigned, aliened, released, quit claim, set over, and conveyed, and by these presents 
doth grant, bargain, sell, assign, alien, release, quit claim, set over, and convey unto the said, self- 
same, identical, aforesaid of , certain right, or share, or interest, or an aliquot part or 
portion of a right, or share, or interest, of, in, under, and out of all that certain mechanical Device, 
Machine, Contrivance, and Apparatus aforesaid herein before mentioned and expressed, described, 
and referred to, known as ‘ Ohe Patent Back-Action Self-Operatirg Wen-Persuader,’ with full 
and ample and unrestricted and unlimited power and authority the same to make, manufacture, 
and set up and put in working order to work in the same, to cause and permit to be worked or 
used or employed by any person or persons soever, at any place or places, at any time or times, 
(Sundays and Fourths of July excepted,) within the territorial limits of the county of : 
in the State of —-—— , Lor Canada or Cuba,] and not elsewhere, fo Wave and To old 
and to iierp unto him the said ———-———_—_——_ of ———-——__-_—, his heirs, executors, ad- 
ministrators, widow, and children, and the overseers of the poor, and men licensed to sell gunpow- 
der and liquor in said county for ever and ever, that is to say nevertheless except as hereinafter 
mentioned, to wit, for the full and only space and term and period of one year and one day, fully 
to be complete and ended from the day of the date of these presents, 
‘In witness, ete., etc., ete.’ 


Our correspondent has furnished us with a finely-drawn plate, representing 
the details of the ‘Persuader, which we shall present hereafter. We shall 
enter a cuveat in the mean time against the infraction of our rights, in the mat- 
ter of certain improvements. - - - A NEw correspondent, who will please 
accept our thanks, sends us the following Original Letter from John Randolph 
of Roanoke. He says: ‘ The following letter of Joun Ranvo.ps, accepting 
an honorary membership of the Philoclean Society of Rurcers College, (N. J.,) 
contains some good ‘ hits,’ quite as appropriate now as then ; for an evil ‘ bred 
in the bone’ sticks like death. The letter has never been published ; and as 
it might be interesting to some of our modern politicians to know his opinions 
on the ‘ ELectioneertnc Princrpie, and consequent ‘ universal corruption,’ 


of that day, I send it to your Magazine for preservation. It is copied verba- 
tim et literatim :’ 
‘Charlotte C. H, Virginia 9 April 1338. 

‘Srr: Your letter, announcing my ‘ unanimous Election as an Honorary member of 
the Philoclean Society of Rutgers College,’ has lain unanswered upon my table since 
the 12th of December last on which day it was received by me at Roanoke. It bears 
date the first and is post-marked on the 6th of that month. During this tedious Time 
I have been disabled by a cruel Disease from answering a very great number of letters, 
many of them on urgent business, and some of them#of great consequence to my best 
Interests — pecuniary as well as of a higher character. 

‘I seize the first moment which 2 favorable Change in my Disease affords to make to 
the Society a suitable acknowledgment of the Honor conferred upon me; & if unable 
to announce: my ‘7eady acceptance’ I can at least give the Society & to yourself, Sir, 
it’s President the sincere assurance of my cordial acknowledgment of the Honor done 
me by the appointment & by the kind and flattering Terms in which the Intelligence 
is conveyed by it’s ‘ presiding officer.’ Heretofore when I have been so fortunate as to 
procure an amanuensis I have been compelled to employ him in answering my most 
urgent letters of business: & when able to write myself, to employ all the leisure that 
[ could procure in doing that which I could not trust except to a person of the highest 
and nicest Sense of Honor. Such Characters —rare at all times — were never more 
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so than now when the ELecrionerrine Principze, ‘bred in the Bone’ of our govern- 
ment has brought on an almost universal Corruption, & the State of Society & Manners 
threatens to leave us nothing worth living for out of our immediate domestic Circle, & 
even there its baleful Influence is not unfelt. It has invaded the Fire-side, and Friend 
ships of long standing and supposed Inviolability have withered before it like the Si- 
moon of the Desert, blasting all that comes in its way. 

‘I have the Honor to be, sir, your obliged and faithful servant 


‘Joun RANDOLPH. 
‘To the Prestpent of the PurLociean Socrery.’ 


This strikes us as very characteristic. - - - Iv a discourse by an eloquent 
prelate of the Episcopal Church upon a dreadful rail-road accident in an ad- 
joining State, we find the following passage, if it can properly be called a 
passage : ‘Those nearing trains. The signal to‘ break up.’ That carriage 
oa the track. The crash. The crush. Car mounted upon car. Car rushing 
through the midst of car. The cload of dust. The storm of splinters. The 
groan. The shriek. The wail. The wounded. The mutilated. The crushed. 
The torn-asunder. The buried-alive. That fearful row upon the bank. The 
hurt. The dying. The dead.’ We know not how it may strike others, but 
to us this appears to be a mere memorandum of the clergyman, to be enlarged 
upon in his sermon, rather than an actual extract from the sermon itself. Cer- 
tain it is, that either the reporter or himself has done the distinguished prelate 
injustice. It is a ‘ feast of scraps.’ - - - Ir our metropolitan or distant 
readers require at this festive season a champaigne, delicious, pure, rich, and 
sparkling, with ‘not an ounce of headache in a hundred baskets of it,’ we com- 
mend to their palates the Champaigne of G. H. Mumm and Company, of 
Reims, of which Mr. Freperick De Bary, at A. Brnincer anp Company's, 
Numbers 90 and 94 Liberty-street, is the American agent. It is the best 
champaigne we ever tasted. It must not be confounded with the champaigne 
of Jules Mumm anp Company, whose labels resemble those of the wine you 
‘read of’ at this present. - - - ‘H. P. L. is not only the writer 
of ‘good things’ himself, but in the following promises to evoke a kindred 
clever story from a fowling-friend, to whom we have just been reading the 
manuscript, so that we shall have two good birds with one shot —.not ‘ decoys,’ 
either : 


‘Tuere is no doubt whatever concerning AvpuBon’s correct description of ducks in 
general, and wood-ducks in particular. We are inclined to believe that the species 
which our friend Hart Hattoway tried to shoot last winter, are not enumerated in 
Avupvuson’s splendid work. To fill up this hiatus, here’s at them. 

‘On the New-Jersey side of Delaware Bay, just before its waters bay at the Atlantic, 
large meadows, everywhere intersected by streams from cedar-swamps and other 
sources, skirt its waters. These meadows, covered with long grass or sedge, at times 
nearly covered by high tides, are again left bare by the receding waters, and offer, in 
the rank luxuriance of the tall sedge, a good cover for the duck-shooter. Here, safely 
ensconced, with his boat artfully concealed, he awaits with becoming patience and re- 
signation the advent of the wild-fowl, as they come in to feed in the still waters of the 
creeks. Especially during the heavy winds that ruffle the bay are the ducks wont to 
resort to the meadows, and the wary sportsman, well knowing the proper time, selects 
the proper position, places his stool-ducks or decoys correctly, draws his boat into the 
sedge, and concealing himself skilfully behind the high grass, patiently waits the com- 
ing of the web-footed game. Nor has he long to wait. Toward sun-down, as he peers 
cautiously out of the tall sedge, he sees perchance, slowly winging their way up from 
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the bay, a flock of wild fowl. Instantly lying down at full length in his boat, he awaits 
their coming. The moments seem almost hours to him as he lies, his gun carefully 
kept in a horizontai position, until at last over his head he hears the rush of wings; 
the ducks have seen his decoys, have taken them for mates feeding on tranquil waters, 
and as they circle round, ere finally settling near them, the watchful sportsman, care- 
fully aiming his trusty double-barrel gun, selects the best shot, and with unerring pre- 
cision pours the deadly contents of both barrels into the devoted victims. 

‘Having thus given ‘ the way they do it,’ we may as well proceed to our story. 

‘Hart Hattoway having received an invitation to give the ducks particular fits, pro- 
vided himself with one of Kriver’s A No. 1 guns, and forthwith took conveyance fot 
down Jersey, in order to bring back to the city his spolia opima, a lot of ducks. Ar- 
rived at the ground, Harr was by no means loth at once to enter into the manly sport, 
but was deterred by bad weather from indulging in his propensity ; so that at last, hav- 
ing fretted and fumed for two days, he determined, will he nil he, to ‘pitch in’ and do 
something on his own account. Having secured a staunch boat and a few ‘ stool-ducks,’ 
Harr started alone one afternoon, and after rowing down a long creek, at last as he 
turned his head, espied in the distance a wide opening of water, or pond, in which he 
believed he could set his ‘stools’ to advantage, and wait the coming of the ducks. 

‘But what made him so suddenly bob his head and lielow? Why, he saw, at the 
further end of the pond, six as handsome ducks as he wished to see, in his present ex- 
cited state of mind. 

‘* By thunder!’ said he inwardly, ‘there’s a chance! No stools to set, no time to 
wait. All chalked out ready for me to pitch in!’ 

‘So he drew his boat up to the side of the creek, waded out into the blue mud nearly 
up to his thighs — gracious! how cold the water and mud felt ! — seized his gun, which 
he had loaded before starting, and then commenced his mud-wading. Slowly as an 
Indian after a scalp, or a stile-hunter after a deer, our friend Hart wormed his way 
through the high grass and deep mud; more than once he felt his heart fail, but as he 
saw ever and anon, far up at the head of the pond, those ducks, he kept up his spirits 
and went bravely on. 

‘ At last, he is within shot; he levels his gun; takes deliberate aim. ‘Rip bang!’ 
goes the right-hand barrel. ‘Flip-chong!’ goes the left. 

**T say, hello! What the devilare youabout? Just say now?’ roar out two Jersey- 
men, just as the reports take place. 

‘Hart jumped back in horror. There were the ducks, just as tranquil as ever, only 
one had his head shot off, and the tails of two others were terribly mangled. 

‘*«What air ye about, firing at our stools?’ yelled the Jerseymen. 

‘*All right!” shouted Harr, necessity adding to his invention. ‘Just practising, 
that’s all. What’s the damage? How much to pay?’ 

‘* Wal now!’ they shouted back, ‘are you goin’ to pay for em?’ 

‘*Certainly,’ says Hart. Then over the pond came the two Jerseymen. All idea 
of shooting other ducks was lost in sight of the present game before them. Shoving 
the nose of their boat into the mud near where Harr stood, they held a consultation, 
resulting in the thinnest-figured but ‘ thickest-skinned’ one of them wading out of the 
beat. 

‘* We do n’t want to be hard on you,’ says the messenger, ‘ but I tell you wot, you’ve 
ruinated at the werry least three of the most beautifullest stools as ever were sot. Now, 
wot do you gin for stools up to town?’ 

‘*Haven’t the least idea!’ says Hart. Hereupon Jersey’s eyes began to sparkle, 
and abright speculative thought shoots through his brains. ‘Wot if I could make a 
five-dollar note out of him!’ thought he; but he said: 

** We want to act all fair and square. Now, suppose you gin us ten dollars and call 
it even, that’s about the most evenest way we know of settling for ’em.’ 

‘Ten dollars! Ten devils!’ says Hart. ‘Why, I can buy a farm down here for ten 
dollars.’ 


**Mebbe you kin, but you can’t stock it for that. Can’t get no creeturs for no ten 
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dollars. We’re gwine to lose money, but rather than make a row, we’ll take five dol- 
lars. Come now.’ 

‘*Five dollars!’ says Hart. ‘May-be you see something green about here. Five 
dollars! Why, all the ducks you’ll shoot this winter, if they’re black ducks, won’t 
fetch five dollars.’ 

‘* Aint you gwine for to count the musk-rats?’ 

‘* Yes, but what have musk-rats got to do with stool-ducks?’ 

‘Why, you see they ’re all just one and the same thing to us who progue round here 
in the mash. But we don’t want to be hard on youif you are a city feller; so jest gin 
us three dollars, and we wont say nary a word more about it.’ , 

‘Then Harr ‘rose up.’ ‘ Now,’ says he, ‘ you’re a miserable set of low blackguards. 
I’ll fight you both, and give you the very best thrashing you ever had in your lives! 
Three dollars! I won’t give you three cents! If you had come out in the first 
place like men, and put a fair value on your stool-ducks, I would have paid you every 
cent, but as it is, you may sing for your money. Do you hear that?’ 

‘Both the Jerseys heard this, and their wrath waxed great. 

‘¢ Aint you gwine for to give us three dollars ?’ 

‘*Nary a red!’ sung out Harr, as he imitated the dialect of the ‘ Bath-tub State.’ 

*< Wal, then, by thunders! we’ll jest give you the most infernalest licking ever you 
heerd on!’ And suiting the action to the word, the palavering Jersey aimed a round 
swinging blow at Harr’s head, leaving his body and face entirely unguarded. Harr 
warded the blow with his left arm, and bringing in a shooting shoulder blow with his 
right, knocked Jersey head over heels into the soft, squshy ooze and liquid mud. The 
other Jersey, seeing in the mean time that it was ‘goin’ to take two to lick the city fel- 
ler,’ no sooner saw his noble brother wallowing in his native slime than he too pitched 
at Harr in the real dung-hill style of cock-fighting, rolling one arm over another, as if 
winding up aclothes-line, and looking ‘ despurtly wickid’ out of his white eyes. His 
style of tactics was the most amusing Harr had ever seen. He would jump up in the 
mud as well as the depth and stickiness of it would allow, make a feint to finish wind- 
ing up the clothes-line, by striking an arm up to Heaven, but all the time keeping well 
out of harm’s way, or Harr’s arm. Hart, finding that unless he changed his position, 
his legs would soon be entirely embedded in the mud, essayed to get a new standing 
spot, but just as he had hauled one leg half-way out, Jersey, seeing his helplessness, 
struck in two swinging blows, one of which taking Harr on one side of the head, stag- 
gered him. 

‘Settling down into his old tracks, and quite content to stick in the mud, Harr 
waited for a good opportunity, taking one or two blows on purpose, and then put in a 
terrible punishing blow under Jersey’s left ear, knocking him senseless. First Jersey, 
rising from the mud, presented such a sight that Harr nearly choked with laughter, as 
he looked at him, mud, dirt, wrath, vengeance. He stumbled along till he got near 
Hart, and then struck at him with both hands wildly, one after another; but the first 
round had sickened him, and when Harr just polished him off with a few more telling 
blows, Jersey was fain to holla enough. ‘Nuff, nuff!’ Second Jersey had conveyed 
his goods and chattels to his boat, and sat there evidently satisfied; so Harr, picking 
up his gun, just bade them good afternoon, with: 

‘*The next time a man fires into your stool-ducks, charge him a fair price, and get 
it. It’s much better than to get nothing, and a thrashing thrown in.’ And travelling 
back, Harr entered his boat and rowed back, wishing from his heart that the fight had 
been on hard ground, where there would have been some chance for the Jerseymen. 

‘ And this, my reader, is the story of wood-ducks, as put down in an Un-natural His- 
tory, not by AupuBon: 





*Dicrmus integro 
Sicci mane die, dicimus uvidi, 
Cum Sol Oceano subest,’ Horacs 


* Tuts is the tale we tell, 
In morning, when we’re sober; this is the tale we tell, 
At nigbt when half-seas over’ TRANSLATION 4s Is A TRANSLATION. 
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A ‘ perfect brick’ is‘ H.P. L.’ - - - Ir won't do for us to say that we were 
not gratified when we read the following, because we were: and it gives us 
pleasure to add, that such tributes, reaching us from near and very distant 


points, as they frequently do, create in us a renewed desire truly to deserve 
such unwavering interest in our humble labors : 


‘I am a ‘constant reader’ of your Magazine ; and once, in travelling at the South, I 
stopped in an out-of-the-way village, where I was compelled to remain a day for the 
stage-coach. The hotel was as bad as bad could well be: the people were ignorant ; 
and I was never at a greater loss as to how I should get through theday. I found two 
or three old country papers which I read through, advertisements and all; and was 
much struck with a laughable advertisement of a run-away negro, who was represented 
as ‘making tracks’ with a stick over his shoulder and a bundle at the end of it. I then 
admired some old prints on the walls; ‘The Jolly Flat Boatmen,’ and a head of Wasu- 
1neTon. I was almost worn out. I was lonely and ‘hipped ;’ and ‘devils’ of the bluest 
tinge were beginning to lay violent hands upon me, when I accidentally came across a 
recent number of ‘Oxip Kyicx.’ It overpowered me with joy; and I thought of those 
miners in California who danced with such delight round the woman’s bonnet that 
they found in the wilderness. It was a well in the desert; and I feasted my intel- - 
lectual lips upon its waters. I read it steadily and unintermittingly, until I left my 
wretched hotel. Iread the ‘Contents,’ and the advertisements, and even the covers. And 
never did any picture charm me more than that of the venerable old gentleman, who 
sits so gracefully in his easy chair, evidently thinking of something clever for the next 
Eprror’s Taste. I have never missed reading your periodical from that day to this.’ 

ANOTHER correspondent, a lady, writing from an opposite direction, thousands of 
miles away, is kind enough to say: ‘The Knickersocker was one of my favorite works 
in early childhood, before I could fully appreciate the character of its style and matter ; 
yet its contents pleased and satisfied me even then; for the productions of true Genius, 
like the words of Inspiration, are alike simple to the child, and wonderful to the 
learned. Another cause of my interest in the Magazine, is my regard for the memory 
of the departed Poet, Wittis Gaytorp CiarK. I have given many a tender thought 
to his pure life and early death, while his lines, ‘Come, while the blossoms of thy years 
are brightest,’ was the first effectual summons that won me from the vanities of the 
world, to the hope of a treasure in Heaven.’ 


We hope to be pardoned for quoting these passages. Our readers know 
that such is not our wont — but we could n’t help it this time. We shall not 
soon trespass in like manner. - - - ‘THERE are some things done by 
‘men of the baser sort’ in Gotham, which almost make one, for the moment, 
ashamed of his species. Passing along the ‘ Brick-Church,’ the other morning, 
on the Broadway side, we saw a modest-looking Irish girl accost two persons, 
arm-in-arm, with big canes, big cigars in their mouths, and big dread-naught 
over-coats enveloping their persons : ‘ Can you tell me how far, Sir-r-r, it is to 
Twentieth-street?’ ‘ Kight miles’! was the reply : ‘it ’s the first street this 
side of Harlaem : you turn the corner by a big green house, that stands there 
by a big bull-pup. That ’s Twentieth-street’! We stopped the girl, and set 
her right, while her ‘ informants’ went on past an apple-stand, from which had 
blown off several apples, which the woman-proprietor was stooping over to 
pick up. As they passed her, one of these ‘b’hoys’ dropped suddenly the 
crooked end of his cane, pulled her clothes over her head, and herself into the 
gutter, and passed on laughing, as if they had performed a magnanimous deed. 
This propensity to deceive street-inquirers, strangers, seems specially inhospita- 
ble and brutal. But it is a custom, (certainly ‘ more honored in the breach 
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than the observance,”) which seems sometimes to prevail on the other side of 
the water as well as on this. When poor Davin Correrrie.p, foot-sore and 
travel-worn, dusty, sun-burnt, and half-clothed, entered the town of Dover, in 
search of his aunt, his inquiries for her whereabouts received various answers 
from the boatmen : ‘ One said she lived in the South-Foreland Light, and had 
singed her whiskers by doing so: another, that she was made fast to the Great 
Buoy outside the harbor, and could only be visited at half-tide: a third, 
that she was locked up in Maidstone Jail for child-stealing: a fourth, that 
she was seen suddenly to mount a broom, in the last high wind, and make 
direct for Calais!’ - - - We have read, with very great interest, the 
following ‘Reminiscences of Stephen Burroughs, which we derive from a dis- 
tinguished friend and correspondent in Vermont. One of the first criminal 
narratives we remember ever to have seen, was a sketch of the life of Srepuen 
Burrovaus, written by himself, in a style of Franxui-like simplicity and 
truthfulness. Well do we recollect, even now, his account of his extempore 
pulpit-services; his being imprisoned in the Northampton (Mass.) jail; his 
escape thence ; his secretion in a hay-mow, in a barn ; his final discovery, and 
re-capture, etc. It was a book well calculated to make a strong impression 
upon a boyish mind : 


‘Tue country has produced few men of equal or similar capacity, to the late Srepnen 
Burrovaus, who after a long life of turmoil and commotion, and not seldom of vice 
and wickedness, and a few years comparatively of quiet and penitence, was laid to 
rest in the communion of the Roman Church, upon the banks of the majestic monarch 
of waters, the mighty St. Lawrence, in a small Canadian town, where he had made 
a quiet and hopeful close of a most eventful life. We chanced to meet him there, in 
the summer of 1833, and in the winter of 1838. He seemed altogether absorbed in his 
studies, and in the contemplation of his speedy departure to a better life; but never 
sober, certainly not sad, and not often grave or solemn, but more commonly playful, 
and always cheerful. But he never, save once, in the remotest allusion, referred to his 
former course of life. In one of our first interviews, when conversation took rather 
a sombre direction, with reference to my own broken health at the time, he said he 
thought I need not be discouraged. He did not expect to live out half his days at 
my age, but was now nearly seventy! I inquired if his health was feeble at that 
period of life. ‘No,’ said he, ‘but every one then said I should be hanged before I 
was forty !’ 

‘At my last visit to Three Rivers, where he spent all his reformed life, I was often 
at his rooms, and derived much satisfaction, and no little advantage, from his conver- 
sation. He had an extensive library of choice books, seemed to be a busy student, and 
much employed in writing, but nothing has ever been published from his pen since 
his conversion to the Romish Church. His room was hung round with copies, or 
originals, of the master-pieces of some of the distinguished painters of Christian life 
and suffering, and every thing about him indicated, very convincingly, the genuineness 
of his repentance and reformation. Few men possessed such extraordinary powers of 
conversation. His manners were courteous and dignified, without being distant or 
affected, and he possessed the happy faculty of communicating vast stores of know- 
ledge, which his extensive reading, and long and varied experiences of life had accumu- 
lated, without any apparent consciousness of his being the instructor or yourself the 
pupil. After some days of gratifying acquaintance, I left him, with sincere regret and 
most unaffected admiration of his strongly-diversified talents, and most extraordinary 
conversion from sin and crime to a life of penitence and devotion. 

‘There has been a great deal said and published of his history and that of his family, 
most of which is purely fictitious, or so much travestied as scarcely to be recognized 
by the side of the simple truth. His early life is sufficiently deseribed in the two vol- 
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umes published nearly half-a-century since. But little authentic is really known of his 
later history. There were really many strange providences in his decline and death, 
which, as they did not result in any hair-breadth ’scapes, or thick-coming accidents 
by flood or field, are scarcely deemed of sufficient consequence to be rehearsed. One 
of the most striking of these is in regard to his eldest son, the particulars of which I 
gathered from eye-witnesses many years since, and some portion from the father him- 
self, but nothing which concerned himself! 

‘While Srrpnen Burrovaus resided in one of the eastern townships in Canada-East, 
he maintained the chief deposit of counterfeit-bills of the State banks, and finally sent 
his eldest son into the United States upon some mission connected with this illegal 
traffic. The son was arrested, and committed to prison, and bailed by some friends of 
his grand-father, the Rev. Enon Burrovaus, of Hanover, (N. H.,) a most exemplary 
minister of the Gospel. These friends persuaded this son, then a mere lad, to abandon 
his father, and shift for himself in a life of virtue. He went immediately to Three 
Rivers, passing his father’s home almost without calling, and entered the employ of 
the Chief-Justice of the Province, Sewa.t, as a chore-boy. He soon manifested such 
genius and aptitude for professional pursuits, that his employer placed him in a posi- 
tion to become a notary-public, (which is a subordinate rank in the profession of law 
in the Canadian Provinces, similar to a conveyancer in England,) and finally an advo- 
cate at the bar. While employed in this last capacity, the Court were constantly an- 
noyed by delays in the trial of causes, consequent upon the absence of files of former 
cases in the prothonotary’s office, there being at that time no printed reports of the 
former decisions of the King’s Bench Court of the Province. During one of these per- 
plexing interruptions, in a cause in which young Burrovens appeared as counsel, he 
took occasion to speak severely of the confused manner in which the papers were kept 
in the prothonotary’s office ; whereupon that officer, in a rage at being thus handled 
by a young advocate, rose, and desired the Court to employ Mr. Burrovaus to arrange 
the papers in his office! Burroveus, nothing daunted, replied he would be glad to do 
it. This resulted in an arrangement between him and the prothonotary, then some- 
what advanced in years, by which Burroveus, for compensation, undertook to reér- 
range all the papers in the office, which had then become massive, almost beyond con- 
jecture, to the clerk of a Court where trials are had according to the course of the 
common law. 

‘The next term of the Court the judges noticed a wonderful change in regard to 
papers called for being immediately forthcoming, and inqmred of the prothonotary 
how this change came about. This gentleman rose in open court, and declared that 
he deemed it his duty to declare that it was owing altogether to the wonderfully perfect 
arrangement of his papers, by Mr. Burroveus. The curiosity of the judges was so 
excited, that they immediately adjourned to the prothonotary’s office, in another por- 
tion of the building, and examined for themselves. Their admiration of young Bur- 
rovuGHs’ work was such, that in the course of the term they told the old prothonotary 
they deemed it proper to make some marked notice of such a distinguished service to 
the Province, and had concluded, with his consent, to appoint Burrovaus an assistant 
prothonotary, with the right to half the emoluments of the office, which were enor- 
mous, amounting to about £25,000 currency, or one hundred thousand dollars annually. 
To this the incumbent readily acceded, and in consequence, Burroveus in twenty or 
thirty years became the wealthiest man in Quebec, having been sole prothonotary after 
the decease of his colleague, not long after his own appointment. 

‘The result of this change in the son’s circumstances, and his liberal use of his 
wealth, brought about a strange metamorphosis in the fortunes of his father’s family. 
At the time of which I speak, his father was living in comfort and quiet and Christian 
purity at Three Rivers, maintained exclusively by himself. He had one brother, rc. 
highly respectable merchant in Montreal, and one sister, a useful teacher of girls in 
that city, and one sister the Lady Superior of the Ursuline Convent at Three Rivers, 
and all seemingly induced by his own change of purpose at a period in life when most 
persons scarcely begin to reflect. If this narrative is worth any thing, it is chiefly, 
perhaps, from the consideration that it is altogether authentic. 
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‘The strangest fictions in regard to the course of SrepHeN Borrovens’ life, after he 
conformed to the Romish Church, have been manufactured and circulated chiefly, it is 
possible to conjecture, to prejudice the public mind against the belief in the merits of 
conversions to that Church from Protestant communions, or Protestant families and 
education. It was long believed, in all simplicity, that SrepHen Burrovcus immedi- 
ately became a high dignitary in that Church, and accumulated both wealth out of the 
fees and perquisites of his office, but chiefly in pardoning sins, and granting absolution, 
and acts of indulgence ; than which nothing is further from the truth or more absurd 
to one who learned the facts upon the ground by personal observation. Instead of 
holding high position in the Church, he only entered the portals of her sacred pre- 
cincts as a penitent himself, seeking, in great humility, pardon for the multiplied 
offences of a long life of sin and wickedness. Instead of lolling in wealth and luxury, 
he subsisted upon the bounty of a son, whom he was pained to reflect he had labored 
to seduce from virtue and truth, and who had been snatched from the burning cinders 
as by a miracle. Instead of being attended by a retinue of strangers, he was himself 
the servant of all his personal wants, and patiently waiting his departure from a life of 
pain and sorrow and penitence, to one which, in the eye of faith, he saw as more con- 
soling, more quiet, more abiding ; but which was sadly dimmed and darkened to his 
earthly vision by the recollection of grievous sins and atrocious crimes. LF. BR.’ 


Who has a copy of Burrovens’‘ Life?’ - - - Wishing all our readers, 
in all quarters of our great, and prosperous, and happy country, ‘4 Happy 
New -Year,’ and many of them, we ask their attention to these timely lines, by 
the quaint old English poet, Eomunp Spenser : 


‘Tue weary yeare his race now having run, 

The new begins his compact course anew : 

With shew of morning mylde he hath begun, 
Betokening peace and plentie to ensew : . 

So let us, which this chaunge of weather vew, 
Chaunge eke our myndes, and former lives amend : 

The old yeare’s,sins forpast, let us eschew, 
And fly the faults with which we did offend. 

Then shall the new yeare’s ioy forth freshly send 
Into the gloaming world his gladsome ray, 

And all those stormes, which now his beauty blend, 
Shall turne to calmes, and tymely clear away.’ 


This quaint philosophy and good advice are quite as worthy of ‘ heedful note’ 
now as they were two hundred years ago. - - - We have nine pages of vari- 
ous ‘ Gossipry,’ in type for the present number, awaiting insertion in our nezt : in- 
cluding acknowledgments to kind friends, ‘ good things’ from correspondents, 
with much scribblement of our own, which, to tell the truth, it did irk us 
much to leave out. But bringing up the lee-way in new publications, the pro- 
ceedings of our good old Saint Nicnoas, and communications, have swelled 
our department to the full. 


Lirerary Honors to A Nor’MAN From THe Nortu.— We are right well pleased to 
remark the following paragraph in a late number of the ‘New- Orleans Commercial Bul- 
letin.’ Our friend and erewhile correspondent well deserves the high distinction 
which has thus been accorded him from a very high source : 


‘In a recent report of the transactions of the Royal Society of Antiquarians of Copenhagen, 
Denmark, we have noticed with pleasure the name of a citizen of New-Orleans as having been 
enrolled among the members of the Society’s Fellows. This Society is one of the ablest, and 
——_ the most important in the present age, having among its members not only the savans, 

ut several of the crowned heads of Europe, who are active members. But few of our country- 
men, we believe, enjoy the high privilege of membership in this honorable Society; the | 
lamented Col. Biiss was the appointment previous to the one of which we now make honorable 
mention. Mr. B. M. Norman is tho gentleman to whom we allude.’ 
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Nef& Publications, Art-Notices, Lte. 


‘Tre Mystic,’ AND OrHer Poems. —It may be an improper expression: perhaps it is 
not elegant: but we wish to make use of the following remark: we could desire that 
Mr. Puitip James Battery would ‘dry up.’ In his ‘ Festus’ we found many things to 
admire. These were vague, to be sure, but in their very vagueness they were not un- 
frequently sublime. Old readers of the Knickersockxer will remember how copiously 
we quoted from this unique and unequal performance. But in ‘The Mystic,’ the author 
of ‘ Festus’ has out-BarLey’p Barter. Such forced transpositions and distortions of 
language; such new and strangely-employed words and forms of expression, we never 
encountered before. Let us present a few of these latter, taken almost at random from 
various portions of the book: ‘The god of psychopompous function;’ the base-toned 
and reboant earth: ‘ Lip them not aloud:’ (as when a tall negro says to another in 
Anthony-street, whose nether lip would weigh a half-pound, ‘Don’t give me any of 
your /ip /’) ‘ consphzrate harmonies.’ 


‘NAKED ghosts of maddening beauty, lamped 
By green and glistering gryphon’s lidless eyes,’ 
‘Lamped’ like the ‘mobled queen,’ is good, but perhaps ‘candled’ would be even 
more forced and unnatural: ‘in massive ease and power languescent.’ Farther on, it is 
said of ‘The Mystic’ that 
‘His poor and ignorant kin, the kings of earth, 
He piteously remembered ere he passed 


Through death-land to the ultimate realm of light, 
And shared his o7ts among them.’ 


As this may be a misprint for oats, (of the wild species,) we pass it without comment; 
for even as it stands it is quite striking: but to go on: ‘The ‘tree of knowledge, by 
vital wind impregned:’ ‘tinct with the sun’s infinite awreole:’ ‘Trme’s arid runnel 
through its glassy gorge glode ceaseless :’ ‘the interstitial net of death:’ the ‘errant 
babe, in orbital aphelion with his sire:’ ‘ the ‘ asseline starlets’ and ‘the manger dim’ of 
the Repgeemer: ‘Sacro-sanctities of the wise:’ ‘his soul, compatient with the life of 
time, rose kosmical:’ 
‘ OnE who erases from the face of earth 


The sanguine wrinklet, so the universe 
Contentiously divaricate, he shows,’ etc. 


Then we have ‘ interspheral orders,’ and other the like terms, ad nauseam. Now ‘ these 
be affectations, look you,’ and as far frém the true utterances of poetry as day is from 
night. Yet not all of the poem is of this ‘highfalutin’ description. Many of Mr. 
BaiLey’s expressions, moreover, are highly effective, and very beautiful. Of such is 
— ‘Spaxe to the earth the love of stars, 

The mother-tongue of Heaven, our FATHER-LAND.’ 


And the following lines: 


‘To give to all the hope of bliss reserved, 
And ultimate certainty of angelhood.’ 


Is there not something sublime in the manner and scope of the subjoined ? — some- 
thing akin to the better and more impressive portions of ‘Festus,’ which we quoted 
aforetime? And yet it is the ‘sublime-obscure:’ 


‘ Toence, hawk-like, through the purgatorial air, 
And many-regioned ether, peaceful, pure, 
Soul-quickening, soared he to the crescent moon, 
And sailed the sky’s abysmal sea of suns 
In ark crystalline, manned by beamy gods, 

To drag the deeps of space, and net the stars, 
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Where, in their nebulous shoals, they shore the void, 
And, through old night’s Typhonian blindness, shine. 
Then, solarized, he pressed onwards to the sun, 

Lord of the living, guardian of all good ; 

And, in the hesnenir Hades, hall of Gop, 

Whose eye begat the sun, whose mind the moon, 
The goodness and the wisdom of their sire, 

Had final welcome of the firmament. 

The true, triunal Gop, thrice-greatest, one, 

Man, man-god, Gop, who symbolled, led him through 
The sky-arched, Gop-built temple of the world.’ 


‘Through the star-gates of the high luminous land 
Came down the immortal aspirant of life, 
With royal abnegation of all power 
Prior, oll motion, many 2 million years 
He had suffered as a mountain, and to heaven, 
In fiery heart-floods, for a thousand moons 
Without pause, preconfessed his sins, and then 
Aiternal Silence laid her snow-cold hand 
Upon his lips, and they were iced for ever.’ 


There are typographical affectations, which will strike the reader unpleasantly; such 
as ‘ethereal,’ ‘ zternal,” ‘ccelestial,’ ‘cohzring,’ etc., which evince a design to be singu- 
lar, if not poetical or felicitous. 
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History or tHe Town or Meprorp, Mass. — We could well wish that there were in 
America more of what might be termed young ‘O.p Morratiry’s, like Mr. Caartes 
Brooks, of Medford, Middlesex County, Massachusetts, the author of the present work, 
to preserve and brighten up anew the passing or fading records of present and past 
generations. Few of the older states of our union but demand this, of some public- 
spirited citizen of each ancient town in their limits. We have been so well pleased 
with the various and interesting features of the elaborate, carefully-prepared, and liber- 
ally-illustrated volume before us, that we propose, on an early occasion, to notice the 
work more at large in another department of this Magazine. The pleasant style in 
which it is written, and the valuable facts which it condenses and presents, demand this 
at our hands. Meanwhile, we shall briefly indicate the prominent characteristics of the 
book, inviting our readers at the same time, if they have faith in our literary judgment, 
to secure its early perusal. The author remarks very happily, in his preface, what may 
be truly averred of all other old geographical sections of the United States: ‘When the 
history of New-England shall be written, the true data will be drawn from the records of 
its towns.’ In humble imitation therefore of those States in our Union which have con- 
tributed each its block of granite, marble, or copper to the National Monument at 
Washington, Mr. Brooks has offered ‘ Medford’s historical contribution to the undying 
pyramidic monument which justice and genius will hereafter rear to the character and 
institutions of New-England. From the year 1674, our author has followed those ex- 
cellent guides the town-records. For the forty years previous, the date of the town, he 
has relied upon authentic documents in the General Court; several monuments of the 
first settlers; authentic traditions, which were early recorded ; and collateral histories 
of the neighboring towns. The good sense of the annexed we trust may find mau 
imitators. Beyond cited authorities, where a subject, briefly quoted in the text, is 
treated in other works at large, brief foot-notes are appropriate and necessary; but 
‘otherwise, otherwise.’ A writer who uses many long foot-notes always appears to us 
like a person who is continually interrupting himself in conversation, by the introduc- 
tion of matters mainly irrelevant to what he is narrating: ‘There are no foot-notes in 
this volume. My reason for incorporating such matter with the text is this: whenever 
notes are printed at the bottom of a page, itis expected that they will be read in at the 
place where the asterisk in the text directs. If the note is put there ¢o be read in there, 
why not put it into the text at that place, and thus save the eye the trouble of wander- 
ing down to the bottom of the page to hunt up the note, and then wandering back 
again to find the spot whence it started on its search?’ Surely enough: and we look 
to see Mr. Brooks’ sensible method widely followed hereafter by other writers. In the 
opening chapter of Knickersocker’s veracious ‘ History of New-York,’ the foot-notes 
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were exceedingly multiplied: but even in that case the careful historian, with a good 
memory, and writing from a full mind, only made them notes of reference to rare and 
curious works, many of which were so abbreviated in the designation, that it has been 
impossible to find them in the best-endowed libraries, even to this day! But read the 
‘History of Medford.’ 


Beavutirvut Books ror tae Houtpay Season. — The counters of our neighbors below, 
Messrs. APPLETON AND CoMPANY, are brilliant with the souvenirs of this happy season. 
We have never seen more costly, elegant, and tasteful works than some of them. First 
in order, we should name: 


‘Tue Hoty Gosprets Iitustratep.’ — This truly superb volume, in imperial folio, is 
illustrated with forty finely-engraved original designs by the great German artist, Over- 
BECK. Its cost is twenty dollars, and even at that price, the Messrs. ApPLeton have 
not so truly cheap an illustrated work in all their vast establishment. It has been pro- 
nounced to be, and is unquestionably, ‘the most magnificent Religious Gift-Book ever 
published. The sublime designs of Overseck are the truest conception of the Scrip- 
tures ever painted by any artist.’ The whole history of our Saviour, from ‘ The child 
Jesus in the work-shop of Josern,’ to ‘His Ascension,’ with His ‘ Parables,’ and the 
scenes where He wrought ‘all His wonderful works,’ are illustrated in the very highest 
manner of creative genius and celaturic art. 


‘Tae Repus.ican Court.’ — Our readers will remember the elaborate review which 
we have already given in these pages of the superb volume entitled, ‘Zhe Republican 
Court, or American Society in the Days of Washington.’ Itis richly bound and ad- 
mirably executed, and embellished with twenty-one portraits of distinguished women, 
of the era of which it treats, from original pictures by WoL.aston, CopLey, GArnsBor- 
ouGH, Stuart Trumputt, Mavzong, and other contemporary painters. The subject of 
the work, as we have heretofore stated, is to present to the readers and to admirers of 
art of the present day, pictures and descriptions of the noted ladies who were present 
and occupied conspicuous positions in society during Wasutneron’s Administration. 
Among the portraits, engraved for the most part by London artists, are those of Mrs. 
Wasuinetoy, Mrs. Apams, Mrs. Hamitron, Mrs. Samvet Apams, Mrs. Jay, Mrs. Brxe- 
nam, Mrs. Harrison Gray Oris, (the elder,) Mrs. Tatopore Sepewick, Mrs. Carro.t, 
Mrs. Lewis, (grand-daughter of Mrs. Wasntncron,) Madame Gener, (daughter of 
General Georce Cuiixtox,) etc., etc. This volume is engraved in the highest style of 
art, and will be found to be the most original American Illustrated Volume ever issued 
from the press. 


‘ SappatTu-Be..s, CHIMED BY THE Ports.’ — There is very much in the title to a book, 
and this strikes us as being unusually well-chosen. Moreover, it expresses exactly the 
character of the work, as a literary production. But pending a few remarks on this 
point, let us advert to the tempting artistical and external attractions of the volume. 
It contains Sixteen Engravings, Printed in Colors, which are so effectively produced, that 
they have all the charm and delicacy of small pictures in oil, or delicate and elaborate 
water-color compositions. The result produced is sometimes exceedingly impressive. 
Atmospheric effects, of the dawn, at mid-day, and the evening gloaming, are made to 
convey great truthfulness of feeling from the inner mind of the artist, while the com. 
positions are, in almost every instance, not only picturesque and pleasing, but eminently 
suggestive. There isa great variety of pictorial Sunday scenes presented, and each 
one is a pastoral story, either from the locale, or some peculiarity of parish-church archi- 
tecture, the whole reminding one of Miss Lanpon’s lines upon ‘ English Churches :’ 


‘How beautiful they stand, 
Those ancient altars of our native land! 
Amid the pasture-fields and dark green woods, 
Amid the mountain solitudes; 
” rivers broad, that rush into the sea; 
By little brooks that with a lapsing sound, 
Like playful children, run by copse and lea; 
Each in its little plot of holy ground : 
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How beautiful they stand, 
Those old gray churches of our native land!’ 


There are sixty Sabbath-pieces in the volume, from early and later English bards, in- 
termingled among whose productions are effusions from certain American poets, as 
Lonere.tow, Mrs. Sicourney, ete. Each poem is commenced with an illuminated let- 
ter, printed in subdued yet brilliant colors ; the type is quaint and olden; and the thick, 
dark cream-colored paper is as grateful ‘to the feel’ as to the eye. ‘ Delicious,’ as ap- 
plied to a book, may not be the proper phrase; but we call this book a delicious one : 
and we are quite sure that its readers will entirely agree with us. 


Booxs ror Caitpren. — Ah! did the children and youth of this our day know what 
advantages they possess over those who were children too, in their time, but are now 
fathers and mothers, happy in the possession of numerous little books, which, while 
they convey important instruction, are at the same time full of amusement and enter- 
tainment of a still higher order. Such are the admirable works published by the 
Brorners Harper, under the supervision of Mr. Jacon Assorr; books replete with 
interest ; skilfully, intelligently, profusely illustrated; and written in that plain and 
simple style, which cannot fail to gain the attention and win the admiration, not only 
of young readers, but that of ‘children of a larger growth.’ The Brorners APPLETON, 
also, are performing a kindred service to ‘Youne America.’ Illustrated with equal 
liberality, excellently well printed upon good paper, their little books for little people 
may be most cordially and justly commended. ‘7’he Mysterious Story-Book’ receives, 
in a brief preface by Miss Carnartne Sepewick, the warm encomiums of that gifted 
and popular authoress. ‘Cousin Alice’ furnishes another well-told narrative, ‘Out of 
Debt out of Danger, which embodies an excellent moral, well worked out. Then there 
is ‘Richard the Fearless, or The Little Duke,’ by no less a writer than ‘The Heir of Red- 
clyffe.’ Not to be behind in works of good for the ‘little folk,’ Boston comes in for a 
share of the honor. Messrs. Crospy, Nicnots anp Company send us ‘Molly and Kitty, 
with other Tales: translated from the German. A beautiful little book, profusely 
illustrated with engravings painted in brilliant colors. From Messrs. Wermore, N1Les 
AND Hatt, we have two charming books, pronounced by little Jose (almost as good a 
judge, in her parents’ eyes, as the best critics of such books) to be ‘ very pretty stories, 
and the pictures be-yew-ti-ful.’ ‘Saint Gildas, or the Three Paths,’ by Jutta Kavanaau, 
is the name of one; ‘Zhe Blue Ribbons,’ by Anna Harrtet Drvry, that of the second. 
And now there ‘doth appeareth unto us’ another author, long beloved and welcomed 
by children. ‘Peter Partey’ is he hight, who reads the hearts of the young as if they 
were the page of an open book — with white paper and large type, let us add, ‘ at that.’ 
And he calls his book ‘7he Balloon ; Travels of Robert Merry and his Young Friends 
over Various Countries in Europe.” There you see them, in numerous pictures, (from 
original designs,) sailing over great cities, across wide arms of the sea, occasionally 
dropping down toward the earth, to see the wonderful objects it presents to their view ; 
talking all the while in a most instructive manner, of what passes before their observa- 
tion. Something of the same character, too, is the similarly-illustrated book, by the 
same author, entitled ‘Zhe Travels, Voyages and Adventures of Gilbert Go- Ahead in 
Foreign Parts.’ Mr. Go-Ahead is ‘cousin german, on the Scotch and Yankee side,’ to 
Mr. Peter Parwey, who ‘edits’ his volume. His descriptions of countries, scenery, 
manners, and customs are strictly accurate ; and he carries his readers into portions of 
the world but little known, and yet highly exciting to their curiosity. Mr. Dery, the 
popular publisher, is also a near relative of the Go-Angap family, and has brought out 
his kinsman’s books in the very best style. Mason Brorners must not be forgotten in 
this connection. They publish ‘Zhe Indian Fairy-Book,’ from original legends, fur- 
nished by Henry R. Scnoorcrart, Esq., the very first of authorities. In this book, 
which is well printed and liberally illustrated, are embodied ‘a number of fairy and 
magical stories, resembling in romantic interest, and quaint extravagance of fancy, the 
‘Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,’ ‘CrnpereL.a,’ ‘Little Red Riding Hood,’ and other 
world-renowned tales of Europe and the East.’ 
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‘Tue Lire AND CHARACTER OF Masor-GeNneRAL Putnam.’ — An Address fipon this 
theme was delivered in early October last, before a called meeting of the descendants 
of Major-General Israz. Purnam, at Putnam, Connecticut, by L. Grosvenor, Esq. 
The address is an able one, and was listened to by descendants of ‘Old Pur.,’ who came 
not only from New-England and adjacent sister-States, but ‘from the banks of the 
‘Father of Waters,’ from the shores of the beautiful Ohio, from the mountains of the 
North, of our own ‘Empire State,’ and the sunny plains of the South.’ Moreover, it 
was delivered in the flourishing town which bears the patriot’s name, and within sight 
of Pomfret, the town where the old hero achieved his wolf-reputation; near the farm 
on which he settled in his early manhood, and which still bears trees of his planting; 
near the house where he ‘ slept his last sleep, and fought his last battle ;’ and near the 
cemetery where his remains sleep in their eternal earthly rest. The address claims to 
‘contain some important facts never before published: it atfixes dates to important 
events in Putnaw’s life which have hitherto remained dateless in all published biogra- 
phies:’ and last, not least, it exposes ‘the ungenerous conduct of Colonel Prescorr 
toward General Putnay, in relation to the honors of the Battle of Bunker-Hill.’ We 
remark, that the late General Dearzorn, the historians Prescorr and Bancrort, and 
the venerable author of the article, ‘ Old Put.’ at the Bar,’ in the Knickersocker for 
1842, are all taken to task for underrating the heroism of Putnam at the battle of the 
seventeenth of June, 1775, on Bunker and Breep’s Hills. Differences of opinion in 
authorities, as to individual battles, however, will not change one impression. The 
time is far distant when ‘Old Pur.’ will be considered to have been any thing short of 
a brave map, and a true and tried patriot. May the proposed monument to his memory 
‘rise till it meet the sun in his coming: let the earliest light of the morning gild it, and 
parting day linger and play upon its summit!’ 


‘Fiora’s Dicrionary.’— We have both pride and pleasure in indorsing, to the 
fullest extent the encomiums passed upon this work by our friend and contemporary, 
of ‘The Albion’ weekly journal. We have spoken elsewhere of English engravings 


printed in colors, but the two specimens in the work before us actually exceed them in 
beauty and delicacy of tint. Think of each plate receiving twenty-eight impressions, 
each one imparting a different and intermingled color, or shade of color! The pub- 
lishers of the book are Messrs. Lucas Broruers, Baltimore, and in our city Messrs. 
I). AppLeTon AND Company. The authoress is Mrs. E. W. West, who has performed 
her work as lovingly as artistically : 

‘Te approach of the holiday season is indicated by the appearance of what are properly called 
holiday-books; and surely never was the title more appropriately bestowed than on the superb 
quarto volume before us. It is at once FLora’s Dictionary, Gazetteer, Expounder, and Illustrator ; 
for it lays Botany and Poetry and Art under contribution, and seasons the admixture with a cur- 
rent play of Fancy. Thé authoress — who is the widow of a former distinguished Attorney-General 
of the United States — has executed her task most lovingly and tastefully ; but the embellishments 
of a work of this kind are of course its main attraction. These consist of sixty large and richly- 
colored plates of flowers and plants, including a charmingly-designed title-page, and another that 
may be called a presentation-page, both delicately printed in water colors by the lately-invented 
process. To these two we would invite particular attention; as also to the exquisitely-designed 
borders that run through the whole work, engraved on wood by Messrs. J. W. ORR AND Com- 
rany,of this city. These, and the flower-pieces that occupy, throughout, the column of each 
page vis-a-vis to the text, are perfect gems of drawing and wood-cutting; and we should certainly 


pay a compliment to the artist employed in getting them up, if we did but know his name, 
¥ Lora’s Dictionary will be, we presume, the boudoir-book of the season.’ 


Dickens’ CompLete Works: Mrs. Souraworta.— We would commend to Christ- 
mas and New-Year’s book-buyers, the Complete Illustrated Works of Charles Dickens, 
published by Mr. T B. Pererson, of Philadelphia, and noticed in this department of the 
last number of the Knickersocxer. This series, we are informed on the best authority, 
cost the enterprising publisher over eighteen thousand dollars. And what a treasure 
to possess are all of Dickens’ works! ‘Picture it — think ofit!’ They form, in and 
of themselves, a library of the deepest and most varied interest. We could only wish 
the types had been a Ji¢tle larger; although in narrow double columns, the reading is 
certainly convenient, From the same publisher we receive four volumes from the pen 
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of Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Sournworrn, entitled respectively, ‘The Curse of Clifton,’ ‘The 
Wifes Victory,’ ‘The Deserted Daughter,’ and ‘The Deserted Wife.’ Not one of these 
volumes have we found leisure as yet to read; wherein, if we may trust the verdict of 
several critics, we have lost much. The justice of that verdict we propose soon to test. 
Here ensues what one reviewer has said of Mrs. Souraworrs, as a writer, which must 
certainly be regarded as very high praise: ‘Her style is free from insipidity on the 
one hand and bombast on the other; and although we meet with forcible, we are never 
startled with inflated language. Her characters are rarely under, but never over- 
drawn. Her scenes are life-pictures, her incidents founded on facts, and her senti- 
ments are characterized by a singular purity, both of conception and expression. She 
has the rare faculty of saying what she means, and of saying it in such a manner that 
her meaning cannot be misinterpreted. In short, she possesses in an eminent degree 
those qualifications which are the peculiar prerogatives of a good writer: while she 
delights the reader’s imagination with her descriptive beauty, she applies home truths 
to his understanding with the force of rational conviction.’ 


‘Tae Caurcuman’s Drary:’ ‘Tae Hoty Lanp.’— Very tasteful, very useful, and 
replete with interest, are severally two small publications which we have received from 
the ‘General Protestant Episcopal Sunday-School Union and Church Book Society,’ 
Number 637 Broadway. The first, ‘Zhe Churchman’s Diary,’ is one of the most com- 
prehensive and convenient manuals of the kind we have ever seen — well arranged and 
beautifully executed. The second is an eronautic ‘ View of the Holy Land,’ exhibiting, 
to the number of eighty-five, the places and cities mentioned in the Old and New Testa- 
ments: the whole breadth and extent of that sacred land 





‘Over whose acres walked those blessed feet, 
That eighteen hundred years ago were nailed 
For our redemption to the bitter cross.’ 


Lives or THe Baitisa Histortans. — There can be little donbt that this will be a work 
of permanent value; and for the following reasons: ‘ The authors of history,’ says a 
forcible English writer, ‘are themselves history, in the most condensed form ; for it is to 
them that we are indebted for a diving, moving panorama of events which has long 
ceased to pass before the eyes of nations or of men.’ The lives of the elder historians, 
embraced in the two handsome volumes before us, are evidently the result of great 
research, and of no common skill in the selection and arrangement of his materials by 
the author. The general reader will welcome them; and the student of history will 
tind in them a clear and careful review of the progress of the art. They have been 
composed with care, and from facts and data drawn from the most authentic sources. 
In the first volume we have Sir Watrer Rateicn, Campen, Bishop Burnet, Fouier, 
Ecuarp, Brapy, O_pmrxon, Carte, Ropertson, Lord Lyrrieron, and Smouierr. In 
the second, Hume, Rapin pe Tuorras, CatHartne Macautay, James Raupu, JAMES 
Macpnerson, NarHanteL Hooke, Apam Ferevuson, Gipson, Rosert Orme, OLIVER 
Gotpsuita, Caartes James Fox; and of ‘Fragmentary Historians,’ More, Bacon, 
Miron, and Swirr. The careful and sagacious author of these volumes is Evcene 
LAWRENCE, Esq., of our city ; and he has appropriately, and with great simplicity and 
good taste in the manner of his inscription, dedicated them ‘7 the Hon. Alexander W. 
Bradford, the distinguished Jurist and Scholar.’ We look to see this work well received 
abroad. Certain we are, that it deserves to be welcomed, for various merits. which 
we regret that we have neither space nor leisure to particularize. 


Tue Britisn Essayists. — We have to thank Messrs. Lirrtz, Brown axp Company, 
well-known, extensive, and judicious publishers of Boston, for the first four volumes 
of ‘Chalmers’ British Essayists, with Prefaces Historical and Biographical.’ These four 
embrace the entire series of ‘The Tatler,’ with exquisite portraits of Sreete and Swirr. 
This edition is an exact reprint of the beautiful one published in London, edited with 
many corrections and improvements. It is now first issued in America, and is most 
excellently printed upon fine white paper. 
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‘Scenery or THE Unrrep Srares.’ — A large imperial octavo, the letter-press in large 
clear types, upon firm paper, of good texture and color, illustrated in a series of forty 
engravings. This book, to speak literally, must commend itself to a wide acceptance ; 
for the Eastern, Northern, Middle, Western and Southern States, are all represented, 
and well represented, by eminent painters and skilful engravers, in the pictorial con- 
tents of the volume, which are liberal in number and excellent in execution. The de- 
scriptions are plainly and unambitiously written ; so that, taken as a whole, the work 
will prove quite as attractive to strangers abroad, or travelling among us, as it will to 
the residents of those portions of the country whose attractions have been here pre- 
served by the pencil and the printing-press. 


Keats’ ‘Eve or Sarnt Aanes.’ — This exquisite poem has found fitting garb and illus- 
tration in the very charming volume before us. The engravings, twenty in number, 
are by Epwarp H. Weunert, a German artist of fine genius. Some of them are indeed 
gemsof art. Wecould instance at least ten of the entire number that for ease, grace, 
and naturalness, both in character, scene, and accessories, we have seldom seen excel- 
led. For the poem itself, little need be said. Its ‘harmony of numbers, its chastened 
imagination, and its artless manner,’ says an English critic, ‘have perhaps won more 
admirers than any other effort of the writer, of a kindred extent.’ The quaint 
typography, creamy paper, and externals generally, of ‘The Eve of Saint Acres’ are 
the same as we have commended in the ‘Sabbath-Bells.’ It is altogether a most charm- 
ing gift-book, of the medium-class., 


‘Frank Lestiz’s Port-Fouro or Fancy Neepie-Work.’— Dame Knick writes as 
follows of this elaborately-patterned work: ‘ We would advise all of our lady-readers 
to purchase and read ‘Frank Leslie’s Port-Folio of Fancy Needle- Work,’ published by 
STRINGER AND TownseND. They will not only be told that many leisure moments may 
be gracefully and usefully employed, but they will be taught how to so employ them, 
from the beginning to the ending. They will find many beautiful suggestions regard- 
ing the numerous little gifts they take pleasure in making to their gentlemen as well 
lady-friends, at the approaching season.’ 


»*, Te following, among other works, have been received by the Eprror, and await 
examination: Purnam’s ‘Home Cyclopedia;’ Henar’s ‘Prose-Writers of Germany ;’ 
SHerwoon’s ‘ Self- Culture ;’ “Spiritualism Scientifically Demonstrated,’ by Professor 
Rozsert Hare; ‘ Ghostly Colloquies ;’ ‘Winnie and I ;’ ‘Elm-Tree Tales ;’ Jounston’s 
‘Instructions for the Analysis of Soils,’ etc. ; ‘Les Messagers du Roi,’ par Le Rev. W. 
Apams, M.A., author of ‘Shadow of the Cross,’ etc.; ‘Village and Farm Cottages,’ 
(most exquisitely executed, and as practically valuable as it is beautiful;) Volume Nine 
of Hupson’s SHakspeare; Srerirne’s ‘Onyx Ring,’ a volume replete with beauties ; 
‘Horsrorp’s Indian Legends and Other Poems ;’ ‘Caste, a Story of Republican Equal 
ity ;’ Post’s ‘Skeptical Era in Modern History ;’ ‘Eruet, or the Double Error;’ ‘ Let- 
ters of Mad. De Sevicne ;’ Bartiey’s Poems, etc. ; ‘ Hill Side Flowers,’ with an Intro- 
duction by Rev. Bisnop Simpson, D.D., published by Cartton and Putiirps ; Cummina’s 
‘Scripture Reading ;’ ‘India, Ancient and Modern;’ ‘ Meister Karu’s Sketch- Book ; ’ 
‘Christmas Wreath for Little People,’ by Etta Ropman; Plate of ‘The Albion’ News- 
paper; with several Reviews, Periodicals, and new journals, Medical, Scientific, Liter- 
ary, Illustrated, Comic, Artistical, etc. 


Over Apvertisiné Suretr. — An advertising sheet will hereafter be a component part of this 
Magazine. These pages are to be occupied entirely by our friends the publishers, and our readers 
one and all will particularly note that they will always find there the latest announcements of th« 
principal publishers in New-York, Philadelphia, Boston, and other cities, 


CLOSING UP OF THE CosmMOPOLITAN ArT AssocraTION. — We again call the attention of ow 
readers to the notice on the cover, by which they will see that the books will positively close 0:1 
the 3ist instant. Subscriptions received at this office up to the 28th instant. 
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Art. I. THE LADIES’ DINNER, . a seus! Kubo nae ee i 
II. A RURAL SKETCH, oa ia CX Se 
III. THE DEATH OF THE YEAR, ae ae ae Pete: lennon 
IV. CHARLES GODFREY LELAND, EEE a aye vty ee Sa eaadindeh pee 
V. THE LONE TREE IN WALL-STREET, . . . Sop Cee ae ate he 


VI. THE HISTORY OF CAPTAIN SAMPSON STRONGBOW, 6 as & Oh Bale! a 
VII. THE UNSEEN MIRROR, one ee eee orate a Se a ca ee 
VIII. FOOT-PRINTS IN THE SNOW: A NEW-YEAR’S STORY, ....... . 144 
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XIII. THE LOVERS’ HOME, we ee ee es ee ee a ee ee 
XIV. THE BURIAL-PLACE. i , eh so + 8s «© Os 6 = 2 4626.8 oe 
XV. CURIOSITIES OF LITER ATU RE, POETS OPE VS FS A 
XVI. THE MESSENGER STAR,. .. . Pee ee ne ee ae 
XVII. THE OBSERVATIONS OF MACE SLOPER, ESQ. “9 os Wc + 6°08 350 ee 
XVIII. STANZAS: ‘MAKE YOUR MARK, . oe & oss wed Ce ew Sa 
XIX. THE ‘PILGRIM’ DINNER, er eee ee ee eS 
XX. JOHN BROWN’S TRACT, . ote © 6 © aan 3S e Oe eee 


XXI. THE SEA AT NIGHT, 


Lirerary Notices: 


1. THE NORTH-AMERICAN REVIEW, . as tate chee oa eee 
2. MIMIC LIFE BEFORE AND BEHIND THE CURTAIN, . @ 4 ete oe ee ee 
8. LIFE AND WRITINGS OF GOETHE, .. 2.2. es ee ee eee % eo oe « 6 18 
4. CYCLOPZDIA OF AMERICAN LITERATURE, dS edb vec Sree Vane Ea 
5. COXE’S ‘IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLAND,’. . . o 6 eee «mee 
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LETTERS TO THE PEOPLE ON HEALTH AND HAPPINESS, os - She eo ey oe 
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1, LETTER FROM OUR OLD ‘UP RIVER’ CORRESPONDENT, ......+ + - 19% 
2. GOSSIP WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, . . . . . - + + + + + 196 


1. Ram-Roap Nursery-Cars ror Banres. 2. A MARRIAGE IN THE DARK: ANECDOTE 
or Rev. Hooper Cummine. 8. RetripuTion: ANECDOTES OF THE ELDER KEAN AND 
GeorGE Frepertck Cooke. 4. A Patient FisHerMAN: New ‘Bair.’ 5. THe 
*GoLpEN Era’ NEWSPAPER OF SAN-FRANCISCO: ‘ Dow, JR.,’ PREACHING IN CALIFOR- 
nia: ‘Nicut:’ ‘Power or Association.’ 6. A Communicative CANADIAN-ENG- 
LISHMAN ON LAKE GeorGe: ‘ Ropcers’ Stipe.’ 7. Deatu or ‘ Ropert oF LINcoLn :’ 
LINES UPON THE Sap Event. 8. Tue ‘Forpes’ AtHenzum.’ 9. A KENTUCKY 
‘ T1arD-SHELL Baptist’s Sermon. 10. Our PUBLISHER ON HIS TRAVELS: ‘ INCIDENTS 
OF WINTER-TRAVEL BETWEEN NEW-YORK AND SANDUSKY, Onr0.’ 11. A Boy-AMAL- 
GAMATIONIST. 12. ‘LitrLe Propie’s Smpe-Tasie.’ 13. ImproveMENTS, DECORA- 
TIONS, ETC., AT THE ‘ SEVENTY-Srx,’ on ‘ ANDRE-Hovse’ aT OLD TAPPAAN. 14. AN 
AmusinG ‘ CoLorED’ Discourse. 15. ‘ Lines TO ANGELINA,’ BY JACQUES MAURICE. 
16. Country Newsparer Competition : AN Eprror Discomritep. 17. A ‘ THRIL- 
LING Scenz’ at‘ Our Hovse.’ 18. ‘ VitLaGe AND Farm Cortacess.’ 19. A Funny 
Frencu Letrer. 20. A*‘New Heart’ og, Liver. 21. Irvine’s Lire or WASHING- 
ToN. 22. Tue Great WEATHER-CLERK. 23. ‘REDIVIVUS MDCCCLYI:’ BY HENRY 
P. Leann. 24, Caristmas DecorATIONS OF NATURE IN THE CouNTRY. 25. THE 
Astor-Liprary. 26. AN Opp Census-Report. 27. Portrait or Jonn Puenrx, 
alias ‘Squisop:’ His Report oF THe San-Francisco Markets. 28. Sea-Sick 
ELEPHANTS. 29. STEEL vs. QUILL-PEeNs. 30. SAmvuEL B. Woo_wortn, EsqQ., SECRE- 
TARY OF THE BOARD OF REGENTS OF THE STATE NORMAL Scnoor. $1. LireRARY AND 
MusicaL: ‘Tae Prisons OF WELTEVREDEN :’ ‘ Tae OLD PLay-Grovunp.’ 





SPECIAL ATTENTION 


Is called to the 


FOLLOWING NOTWIOBS. 


>< 


Ax Subscriptions to the KNICKERBOCKER must be paid in ad- 
vance. Ev ery subscriber who desires it will receive a Certificate of 
Membership in the Cosmopolitan Art Association. 


We send the Knickerbocker and Harper’s Magazine one year for. .$5 00 
_ Knickerbocker and Putnam’s . ’ -. 5 00 
- Knickerbocker and Lady’s Book - .- 5 00 
7 Knickerbocker and Home Journal .. 400 
Two Subscribers for the Knickerbocker one year for 
Five Copies or more, in clubs, supplied at Two Dollars a year. 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS FOR WHOM THE PUBLISHER IS RESPONSIBLE, 


Our Club prices do not include tickets in Art Association. 


Portrait Gallerp 





AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


The Knxicxersocker GALiery, with FORTY-EIGHT PORTRAITS 
of American Authors, is one of the finest and most valuable books 
for a gift-book ever published in America. The Publisher hopes that 
every reader will order a copy from the bookseller where he re- 
sides, that he may be sure to have it in time. 


See Advertisement on the Cover, for Style and Prices. 


Cosmopolitan Art Association. 
SAMUEL HUESTON, 348 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, 


Is Secretary and Agent for this Institution, and will receive subscrip- 
tions for all the Magazines mentioned in the Advertisement on second 
page of Cover. The distribution will positively take place on the 
Slst of January next. 


All the Magazines will be Delivered in the City Free of Charge. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


{=> Any book in our Advertising Sheet will be sent, postage 
paid, to those who will send the amount of price to the publishe r 
of the KyickerpockeEr, 


SAMUEL HUESTON, 348 Broadway, New-York. 





